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New Faces of 1997 


A Washington, D.C., Securities Firm Where the 
Action Begins as Customers Enter 


Offices for a Phoenix of Miraculous Cloth Rise from 
the Ashes in Lawrence, Mass. 


How the World's Furniture Industries Target U.S. 
Architects and Interior Designers 


Is There a Cure for Facility Obsolescence in the 
Digital Age—tf "Old" Is Six Months? 
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THE JHANE BARNES COLLECTION IS MORE THAN JUST AN 


INCREDIBLE PALETTE OF FLOORCOVERING OPTIONS. 


It'S a system for creating 


your own unique MOSAIC In tile. 


ELEVATING YOUR VOICE, YOUR VISION IN DESIGN. IN ENDLESS COMBINATIONS. 
Our INTERACTIVE CD-ROM OFFERS YOU A WHOLE NEW WAY 
TO DESIGN AND PREVIEW THE INSTALLATION OF YOUR FLOOR. 
FROM EVERY ANGLE. ANY WAY YOU SEE IT. 
1.800.655.1075 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 

ALTERNATIVE FURNITURE SYSTEMS 
Cubicle dwellers in corporate America can't 

wait for the walls to come tumbling down. 

which means interest in alternative office systems 
is at an all time high. Here’s a taste of some of the 
best and brightest pieces available. 


HIGH POINT’S WEBB 

Are Davis Furniture Industries and Burkhard 
Vogtherr weaving the future of ergonomic 
seating design with the Webb Chair? 


NOT THE OLD 1, 2. З 

Experimenting with the properties of materials 
has let Kevin Walz make unique textiles for 
One Plus Опе, a division of DesignTex. 


DESIGN 

ON THE EDGE 

Growing numbers of clients feeling more 

and more uneasy about the future are testing 
the skills of the New Faces of 1997. 


SO...NEW YORK 

A smattering of downtown display and a 

lot of technological savvy keep investment 
bankers ready, secure and never in one place 


at Hamilton Securities Group. Washington. D.C.. 


designed by Alan J. Feltoon & Associates. 


GETTING PHYSICAL 

Can the design of Premier Health Club. 
Hallandale, Fla., designed by Resolution 
4: Architecture, be as fit, cut and defined 
as the people who work out there? 


ROLL SOUND! ROLL VISION! 

Dei Design brings an unconventional vision 
out of the basement and into the light 

in AZ Productions’ sound production studios 
in Venice, Calif. 


ARCHES DELUXE 

McCarthy Nordburg remakes history for the 
Phoenix office of national advertising agency 
Cramer-Krasselt. 
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DOOR OPENERS 

How is smaller actually better for the Washington, 
D.C., office of the National Association of 
Realtors®, designed by Davis, Carter, Scott? 


FIRE WALKER 

А 19th-century textile mill is emerging 
from a devastating fire as the headquarters 
of Malden Mills, Lawrence, Мазз., designed 
by Bechtel Frank Erickson Architects. 


YOUR VIRTUAL PLACE—OR MINE? 
Creating work environments for the Information 
Age is exposing architects and interior designers 
to unprecedented opportunities—tempered 

by formidable risks. 


BUSINESS 

GLOBAL FURNITURE OUTLOOK FOR 1997 
\merica’s huge appetite for imports 

includes furniture, but where it originales 

and how much we export in turn may 

surprise architects and interior designers. 


TECHNOLOGY 
FOREVER YOUNG 
Flexibility is key to tenant fit-out longevity. 
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Cover Photo: The kitchen of Hamilton Securities Group, Washington, D.C., designed by 
Alan J. Feltoon & Associates. Photograph by Peter Aaron/Esto. 
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Even on a rainy knight. 


Thats no ordinary suit of armor. 
It's made of Crypton®) the new super fabric for 
furniture that’s toughas vinyl, yet breathes. 
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repellent, but stain Итати, anti-bacterial 
and extremely strong. 
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th care institutions, 
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EDITORIAL 


Right Under Your Nose 


Where will you be on New Year's Eve three vears from 
now? Social commentators Faith Popcorn, John Naisbitt, 
Alvin Toffler and their bretheren should be having a ball 
at this moment telling our clients what the 21st century 
will be like. Office of the future? Hospital of the future? 
Store of the future? The list goes on, while the public lis- 
tens in wide-eyed wonder and the design community 
braces for yet another dash into the unknown each time 
a client asks for a bona fide 21st-century facility. Yet the 
truth is that designers have many of the right answers 
right under their noses—if they would only conduct 
research on their clients as zealously as their materials 
and methods. 

ire we talking about rigor- 
ous, quantitative, methodolog- 
ical research needing Ph.D.'s 
and years of training? Not at 
all. Unless designers are will- 
ing and able to shoulder this 
burden, it isn't necessary. 

Just think of how Popcorn 
and Company work: observing 
their clients' behavior first- 
hand, meeting the people who 
will actually be inhabiting the 
future, scanning a broad selec- 
tion of popular and scholarly 
literature and talking to knowl- 
edgeable people from every 
walk of life. Does this seem 
like an intuitive approach that 
designers could follow on their 
own? Why can't designers reg- 
ularly advise their clients on 
future trends in facility pro- 
grams, for which they are like- 
ly to be paid and respected, by 
the way? 

Consider what facts 
designers could share with 
clients about the Office of the Future—a subject the 
media has flogged to death—based on well documented 
social and economic trends rather than gee-whiz, high- 
tech stuff. First, corporate America will soon notice the 
demographic departure of the office work force from the 
classic "average white male" model. Non-Hispanic whites 
will become a minority of the U.S. population in 60 years, 
which may profoundly change the dynamics of office 
behavior. (Incidentally, the future is now in 200 counties 
in the rural Sunbelt, central cities, California and Texas, 
according to Brad Edmondson in American Demo- 
graphics, October 1996.) Will offices be more open and 
communicative? If so, the designs will show il. 


Women's clout will surely keep growing. Forty-five 
percent of women in dual-earner households already 
earn as much or more than the men, a fact not lost on 
sellers of real estate, cars, appliances and mutual funds. 
In politics, it's obvious to Democrats and Republicans 
that women provided President Clinton's margin of victo- 
ry in the 1996 Presidential race. So women's voices will 
be heard with growing respect in the office on such 
design issues as ergonomics, work environment, office 
standards and day care. 

Older workers will probably be on the job after age 
65. partly because they want to, partly because they 
have no choice. By 2030. 
when all Boomers will have 
reached 65, Social Security 
will be running an annual 
cash deficit of $766 billion 
which, combined with Medi- 
care, could total $1.7 trillion. 
On the bright side, elderly 
people are acting vounger 
because they're aging better, 
a windfall for corporate 
\merica—if universal design 
becomes the norm. 

Finally, designers might 
tip off corporate planners 
that the Office Workers of the 
Future are visible right now. 
Their twentysomethings and 
thirtysomethings are already 
conducting themselves in 
ways Boomers сап neither 
understand nor respect. 
Though social critics may not 
agree on every aspect of 
Generation X, they note that 
members of this youthful 
group tend to reject tradi- 
tion and conformity more 
than other groups, sharing the achievement and power 
values of post Yuppies but balancing them with an 
emphasis on close, personal relationships and fun. 
They expect to work hard, but are aware of threats to 
careers and skeptical of security nets. Their shopping 
is eclectic, mixing high and low based on perceived 
value, and reflects openness to new ideas, especially 
technology. Their idea of a good office is a Starbucks 
with modems. 

Will this be a difficult work force to keep happy and 
productive? No more than any other, you assure your 
client, because you've done your homework. When your 
client calls vou a genius, just humbly agree. 2S 


p 


Roger Yee 


Editor-in-Chief 
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EDGEY ABOUT TABLE EDGES? 


RELAX. WE NOW OFFER COLORCAST®, COLORFLEX® AND XTRAFLEX EDGES ON OUR PERIMETER RESIN EDGE TABLE TOPS. 
SOOTHING SOLUTIONS FOR YOUR TABLE TROUBLES. 
1-800-424-2432, EXT. 96 
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PUBLISHER'S LETTER 


In Defense of the Broken Compromise 


As we get closer to the next millennium, I thought it an appropriate 
lime to share a recent revelation, one that might provide a suitable blue- 
print for your business's continued success. A colleague and friend, Jeff 
Waldner, executive director of Facilitilink, suggested | read an article in 
Harvard Business Review, entitled “Breaking Compromise, Breakthrough 
Growth” in the October/November 1996 issue. While I wish | could say | 
was a regular reader, | instead had to purchase a reprint. 

I was glad I did. Without giving away the entire concept (you'll hear 
more about it from us and Facilitilink later this year), suffice it to say that 
the article focuses on the compromises consumers are forced to make on 
a regular basis. I use the word “forced” intentionally, because an impor- 
tant distinction is made between a “trade-off.” where one chooses 
between alternatives of varying price or quality versus a “compromise,” 
where no choice exists. It is in the breaking of the latter where the oppor- 
tunity for growth presents itself. 

When compromises are broken, that is, when consumers are given a 
choice and experience increases in convenience, efficiency, satisfaction, 
etc., those companies breaking the compromise are often rewarded with 
increases in market share, revenue and profits. A true win-win scenario. 
What's more, these increases commonly occur in mature, flat, or even 
declining markets. 

Yes, you can buck the trend. We've seen many examples in the contract 
furnishings industry. A few years back, while the industry was flat, seat- 
ing sales were experiencing significant growth. Was this luck or ergonom- 
ic/price performance breakthroughs? Similarly, textile suppliers have 
enjoyed healthier than average growth rates for the past few years—quite 
possibly related to technological, environmental and value breakthroughs. 

But even lesser examples exist. Consider the systems manufacturer 
that cuts delivery time in half, or the design firm that studies the way an 
organization's work process impacts real estate needs, or the dealer that 
inventories used furniture. All are examples of broken compromises being 
turned into competitive business advantages. 

Now, think of what your day or week ahead will be like and try to iden- 
tify the compromises you will be forced to make. Maybe you'll have to take 
a “red-eye” back East because there are no flights between 4:00 pm and 
midnight? You might not be able to check into your hotel until 4:00 pm, 
but you will have to check out by noon. Perhaps you can't install the new 
carpet tile until after 7:00 pm or on the weekend. In any case, better rush 
home to pick up the dry cleaning before 6:30 pm. 

Wouldn't you be inclined to do more business with those companies 
that eliminated these compromises? Now, put yourself in the shoes of 
your company's customers. Are they being forced to make similar com- 
promises. If so, what compromises might your competitors break in order 
to steal your customers right from under your nose? 

But rather than fear the negative possibilities, | prefer to imagine the 
positive outcomes. As group publisher for Miller Freeman's Design Group. 
I have the pleasure of meeting and working with many readers and man- 
ufacturers who epitomize the essence of compromise breaking. You pro- 
vide the enthusiasm, passion and innovation for an industry that is vital- 
ly important to the global business community yet sorely misunderstood 
outside our own ranks. 

Thanks for leading the way. let us know how we can help. and best 
wishes for a rewarding New Year! e 


Phillip А. Russo 
Group Publisher 
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The Talon Collection 
Taking door and cabinet pulls to 
dramatic new proportions. 


FOrInS- Surraces 


800.451.0410 805.684.8620 Fax 
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Gold award winners in the InterPlan '96 Exhibit Design Competition included: BASF Corporation for large island/peninsula and Best of Show (upper, left); System 2/90 for small island/peninsula 
(upper, right); Maharam for in-line booth (lower, lef) and Duni Design Group for single booth (lower, right). Photography by Einzig Photographers Inc. 


InterPlan *96 a 
Blockbuster Event 


New York - November 7-9 at the New York 
Coliseum in Manhattan marked another suc- 
cessful уеаг for InterPlan, the annual design 
industry market event co-sponsored by 
Designer's Saturday, Inc. and Miller Freeman 
Inc., publishers of Contract Design, Facilities 
Design © Management and Architectural 
Lighting magazines. Celebrating its third 
year, InterPlan again brought a record num- 
ber of architects, interior designers, facility 
managers, corporate real estate executives, 
contract furnishings manufacturers and rep- 
resentatives and members of the domestic 
and foreign press to New York City to view 
new products and services, keep abreast of 
industry trends, network with old friends and 
make new acquaintances. 

In 1996, InterPlan attracted 30% more 
attendees than the previous year, thus con- 


tinuing to establish itself as the East Coast's 
premiere exposition for commercial interior 
planning and design. Attendees came to view 
the products and services on display from 
250 exhibitors in 620 booths, on a show floor 
thal was also expanded to include the entire 
first, second and third floors of the Coliseum. 
Once again, the New York-based environmen- 
Lal design firm, The Moderns, provided a 
bold, new graphic identity for the show. 
Attendees also responded enthusiastically to 
the interdisciplinary educational conference, 
designed by the InterPlan Executive Board 
and a prestigious panel of industry advisors 
to address the most pressing information 
needs of today's buying team. 

“It’s been a great year" says Henry 
Dicker, InterPlan show director at Miller 
Freeman Inc. “I'm pleased to see how fast 
InterPlan has grown and the support it has 
received from the industry's trade associa- 
tions, including the national chapters of МА, 
ASID, BIFMA, ПРА and ISP and the greater 
New York chapter of IFMA and several indi- 
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vidual chapters of IFMA in the Northeast and 
eastern Canada. 

“We've had a lot of firsts this year,” says 
Hank de Cillia, consultant executive director 
of Designer's Saturday, Inc. “IDA kicked off 
the show with a champagne reception to 
announce the winners of the 1996 
IIDA/Contract Design Product. Competition 
and to open the IIDA Product Design Gallery. 
\SID held a major tri-state networking 
reception at InterPlan.. And SO/HO 
Saturday" (Small Office/Home Office) was 
launched to provide the small business 
owner, home-based professional апа 
telecommuter a venue in which to find the 
specialized furnishings and services they 
need to plan their offices.” 

Once again, show management also spon- 
sored the InterPlan Exhibit Design Com- 
petition, which honors exhibitors' efforts to 
create an attractive, compelling and design- 
oriented environment for the show through 
individual booth design. ^ jury consisting of 
Jennifer Thiele Busch, executive editor, 
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Contract Design magazine; Jim Holley, 
designer, Haverson Architecture & Design: 
Deborah Pangallo, manager of office ser- 
vices, Wells Rich Greene; and Janine James, 
principal, The Moderns, judged each booth 
at the show on the criteria of aesthetics, 
design innovation and impact on show 
attendees. BASF Corporation was given the 
top award for "Best of Show." Other win- 
ners included: In the single booth category а 
gold award for Duni Design, a silver award 


TRENDS 


for Blumenthal and a bronze award for 
Luceplan USA; In the in-line booth category 
a gold award for Maharam, a silver award 
for J.M. Lynne Co. and а bronze award for 
Stylex; in the small island/peninsula catego- 
ry a gold award for System 2/90, а silver 
award for Shaw Contract and а Bronze 
award for Vecta; in the large island/peninsu- 
la category a gold award for BASE a silver 
award for Interface Flooring Svstems and a 
bronze award for Meridian In 


Introducing Asymmetric Task 
Lighting with Electronic Ballasts 


Since the advent of desktop 
computers, Luxo has been 
the leader in contemporary, 
adjustable task lighting 
designs that cast their 
across work surfaces and 
computer screens, rather 
than directly on them. 


Now Luxo adds compact 
electronic ballasts to 
its current family of 
asymmetric task light 
designs: Vision, Jac, Sonnet, 
FL-13 and FL-18. Our new 
electronic ballasts ensure 
instant operation 
. from each model's Ц 
| compact fluores- 
| cent light source, with a 
long, flicker-free life and 


To us, that makes perfect 
symmetry. 


Request our literature 
package. Telephone: 
(914) 937-4433 
FAX: (814) 937-7018 


ш к; 
| 1 е 
Вох 951 


Port Chester, NY 10573 
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In 1997, InterPlan will move to the Jacob 
K. Javits Convention Center and will take 
place October 30-November 1, maintaining 
its Thursday to SO/HO Saturday" format. To 
receive more information, call 800-950- 
1315, ext. 2224, or visit InterPlan's Web site 
at http://www .interplanshow.com. 


Orgatec Furnishes the 
World 


Cologne, Germany - By the final hours of 
Orgatec/IFCOM 1996, October 15-20, 1996. 
KolnMesse (Cologne Fair) officials knew they 
had concluded yet another successful chap- 
ter in the world's premier office furnishings 
exposition, having attracted 102,000 visitors 
to see the products of 1,354 companies from 
37 countries. Attendance was in line with 
previous Orgatecs, which are held in mid- 
October on alternate years. А breakdown of 
attendance statistics shows that 60% were 
professional users, 27.6% were dealers and 
12.4% were private visitors. In addition, 
58.6% of visitors attended Orgatec only and 
9.7% attended IFCOM only. a significant 
number since this was the first time IFCOM 
(a user-oriented fair for information and 
communication) was staged. 

\ high level of international participation, 


totalling some 26,000 attendees from 
abroad, sustained Orgatec/IFCOM аз the 


leading global office furnishings expo, with 
strong representation by professional users 
[rom Asia and South America as well as 
Europe and North America. The observa- 
tions of this diverse population had the effect 
of reaffriming European furniture as the 
global standard for quality fit and finish. This 
lesson was not lost on the 604 exhibiting 
companies from abroad, even as they exam- 
ined furnishings that worked to integrate 
new office technology with office workers 
and their environment, cope with the 
demands of the small office and home office, 
and acknowledge the European Union's 
forthcoming computer workplaces directive 

Twenty-eight U.S. suppliers of furnishings 
were present at Orgatec/IFCOM, апа pro- 
nounced themselves to be “very satisfied" 
with the event, even though it was clear that 
Ше gap between American office standards 
based on panel-hung open-plan furniture 
systems and European standards based on 
desking systems is not likely to close anytime 
soon. The event itself was beyond reproach. As 
a leading operator of international trade shows, 
KólnMesse worked with the City of Cologne Lo 
choreograph the latest Orgatec/ IFCOM like а 
ballet, offering helpful services to visitors and 
exhibitors, easy to follow signage and other 
instructions, excellent mass transit and a 
bustling urban center whose population 
seemed quite prepared to welcome everyone to 
the ancient Roman Imperial city on the Rhine 
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Charles S, 
Gelber Dies 


New York- Charles S. Gelber, founder of the 
Institute of Business Designers, now the 
International Interior Design Association 
(ПРА), died peacefully at his home in New 
York City on Saturday, December 7. 1996 ol 
natural causes. Gelber was 77. 

After his military service in World War II, 
Gelber began a career as à contract interior 
designer, first with W.B. Wood & Co. and then 
with his own firm, Charles S. Gelber Design 
Group. Among his many projects were the 
redesign of the Library of Congress, New 
York University Law School Library and 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken, 
N.J. As founder and president emeritus of the 
Institute of Business Designers (now the 
ПРА) іп 1968, Gelber was the recipient of 
numerous honors and awards including the 
status of fellow in the organization. He also 
was founder of the Product Design 
Competition, which awards the Charles 5. 
Gelber Award. 

In recent vears, Mr. Gelber focused on vol- 
unteer work, primarily to provide housing 
services to homeless people with AIDS. 
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Working through Housing Works, Jewish 
Family Services, the Actors Fund and 


Broadway Cares/Equity Fights AIDS, Gelber 


and his volunteer team furnished hundreds of 


apartments with contributions of in-kind 
goods and services from the interior design 
industry. Mr. Gelber is survived by Charles 
Ching, his companion of 15 years, several 
cousins and many friends around the world 
Memorial gifts should go to the Actors Fund 
or Broadway Cares/Equity Fights AIDS, ear- 
marked to the Aurora Project, c/o Cyril 
Brosnan at the Actors Fund, 1501 Broadway 
#518. New York, NY 10036 


Commissions & Awards 


The Kakaako Makai Area Development Strat- 
egy in Honolulu, designed by ELS/Elbasani & Logan 
Architects, Berkeley, Calif., received а 1997 
National AIA Urban Design Award. 


Farmer & Baker Architects, Inc., Maitland, Fla., is 
handling the design for Marriott Ownership 
Resorts’ new 50,000-sq. ft. headquarters in 
Orlando, Fla 


Swiss Reinsurance America Holding has con- 
firmed the selection of lu & Lewis/Perkins & 


FOLIO D 


Will, New York, as the interior design team 
for its new 300,000-sq. ft. home office in 
Armonk, N.Y. 


AkarStudio, Santa Monica, Calif., in associa- 
tion with AOI of London, has been selected 
by Vidal Sassoon to provide architecture 
and interior design services for their new 
9000-sq. ft. academy and salon project in 
Santa Monica. 


The Gettys Group, Inc., Chicago, has been awarded 
the following four new projects: renovation 
and conversion of the Holiday Inn Park 
Center, San Jose, Calif., to a Crowne Plaza; 
design for the Harry Caray's Seventh Inning 
Stretch restaurant, Chicago; conversion of 
the Le Baron Hotel, San Jose, Calif. to a 
Wyndham Hotel: and renovation of the Doral 
Park Avenue. 


The winners of the first annual International 
Phoenix Design Award Competition held by 
Milliken Carpet, Commercial Markets, 
LaGrange, Ga., are: Gold award, Hanna Design 
Group, Rolling Meadows, Ш., for its design of 
the Galvin Conference Center at Motorola 
University, Schaumberg, Ш.: Silver award, 
Gastinger Walker Harden Architecture, Kansas СИУ, 
Mo., for its design of Utilicorp United's new 


ARCHITECTURAL ART 


1995 Pierre-Ar 


grapt 
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m Folio О, the premier printer of 
digital architectural murals and 
large-format digital paintings, 
offers a unique process to 
reproduce seamless works up to 
16 x 62 feet from image files, 
photographic transparencies, or 
prints. Permanent lacquer paints 
are suitable for interior or exterior 
use, and are unsurpassed in tonal 
range, color fidelity, and durability. 
Printed on artist’s canvas, scrim, | 
aluminum, cloth, LEXAN@, and 
other materials—an ideal solution 
for architectural art, public art, | 
and environmental graphics. | 


а For information, prices, and 
samples contact Michael Charvet 
or visit our Web site: 
http://www.foliod.com 


u 5945 Pacific Center Blvd. 
Suite 510 
San Diego, California 92121 
Tel 800-346-5227 
Tel 619-597-1180 
Fax 619-597-1590 
mcharvet@foliod.com 
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headquarters located in the historic New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Bronze award, 
Planeación de Espacios, Mexico City, for the Banque 
Nationale de Paris. The competition recog- 
nizes interior designers for projects that sub- 
stantially integrate Milliken commercial carpel 
into the overall design 


Walt Disney World has commissioned Fugleberg 
Koch Interiors, Winter Park, Fla., to complete ren- 
ovations to their 2600-sq. ft. retail store in 
Orlando International Airport, Orlando, Fla. 


The McCulley Group, ШС, San Diego, has been cho- 
sen to create the interiors for Torrey Science 
Corporation, one of San Diego's leading 
satellite communications companies 


Wilkhahn., Germany, was presented the 
German Environmental Prize, Europe's high- 
est award for ecological achievement, by the 
Board of Trustees of the German Federal 
Foundation for the Environment 


Durkan Patterned Carpet announced the win- 
their First Annual Durkan Diamond 
Design Awards recognizing superior achieve- 
ment in contract design for the hospitality 
industry. The winners, who were judged for 
overall interior installation as well as creative 


ners of 
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TRENDS 


use of Durkan Patterned Carpet were: Grand 
Prize Overall and Ist Place Restaurants, 
Ohana's Restaurant at Disney's Polynesian 
Resort, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. by Whitney & 
Whitney, Houston; 2nd Place Overall and 1st 


Place Hotels. Crowne Plaza, Washington 
D.C.. Бу Brennan Beer Gorman/Interiors, Wash- 


ington, D.C.: 3rd Place Overall and 1st Place 
Healthcare, Texas Oncology Medical Center, 
Dallas, by Design Quorum, Inc., Dallas; 1st Place 
Retail. Noodle Kidoodle, Roosevelt Field 
Shopping Center, Garden City, N.Y.. by Jon 
Greenberg & Associates, Southfield, Mich.; Ist 
Place Country Clubs, Mountain Air Country 
Club, Burnsville, N.C., by Anderson Plus Associates, 
Inc.. Smyrna, Ga., Ist Place Entertainment 
Jungle Jim's Playland,  Inc./Jeepers! 
Rockville, Md., by FRCH Design Worldwide 
Cincinnati; 1st. Place Gaming/Casinos, New 
York, New York, Las Vegas, Nev.. bv Yates- 
Silverman, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev 


[he Society of American Registered Arch- 
itects presented Bermello, Ajamil & Partners, Inc. 
Miami, an Award of Merit for the design 
of Homestead Motorsports Complex in 
South Dade County, Fla., and an Award of 
Design Excellence for the Cartagena 
Commercial Center at the Port of Carta- 
gena, Colombia 


\$ part of a multi-billion dollar airport 
expansion, Gensler, Santa Monica, Calif., has 
been retained as a subconsultant to Ronald E. 
Frazier & Associates, Miami, to renovate and 
expand Satellite E at the Miami Inter- 
national Airport. 


The winners of the furniture category of 
the 1997 Industrial Design Excellence 
\wards International Competition, pre- 
sented by the IDSA are: Gold, Confair, 
Wiege, Bad Münder, Germany, and (fold- 
ing table only) Andreas Stóriko, Milan, 
for Wilkhahn, New York: Solstice, Chipman 


Design, Austin, Texas. for Landscape Forms, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Silver, Modus, Klaus 
Franck, Hanover. Germany; Werner Sauer. 


Eldagsen, Germany: and Wiege. Bad Münder, 
Germany, for Wilkhahn, New York; Bronze, 


Crossings, Haworth, Holland, Mich., for 
Haworth, zoë washlet, Birsel Design, New 
York, and Toto, Tokvo, for Toto 


People in the News 


Patricia Durkan has been promoted to 
president of Durkan Hospitality, Dalt- 
on, Ga. This position is a recently cre- 
ated position 


Dauphin's Alpha seating balances aesthetics and 


ergonomics, . 


"rlegant form and elegant engineering 


Alpha's advanced Syncro-Balance mechanism provi 


more healthy support for a wider range of people and 


activities in the of} 


people at work and appeals to the eye as well 


bottom line 
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^ than most other chairs. And it 


Smart seating that Supports 


call us at 800 631 1186. 
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TRENDS 


Catherine E. Sheehan, AIA. has joined Liminality, 
Washington, D.C., as a principal. 


Philippe С. Dordai, RA, has been promoted to 
Studio Principal with the Corporate/ 
Interiors Studio of The Hillier Group, 
Princeton, N.J. Four senior architects have 
been promoted to principal at the firm: R. 
Stephen McDaniel, AIA, Mariano Rodriquez, AIA, 
James Greenberg. AIA, and Peter Hoggan, ALA. 


Scott Erdy, RA, has been named director of 


design for the firm's Philadelphia office. 


David T. Behles has joined Charles McMurray 
Designs, Charlotte, N.C., as director of pro- 
ject design and production. 


Daniel Brents, FAIA, AICP has joined Gensler's 
Houston office. 


John В. Gosling RIBA, AICP, has been named 
director of planning and urban design for the 
Baltimore/Washington offices of RTKL 
Associates, Inc. 


Gregory J. Bordon, AIA, has joined Perkins & 
Will/Wheeler, Minneapolis, as senior archi- 
tect to the firm. 


Two new owners of The Environments 
Group, Chicago, are Cary D. Johnson, IIDA, prin- 
cipal, director of project services and Mary 
J. Para, principal, director of finance and 
administration. 


The Society of American Registered 
Architects has named Barry Milowiz, FARA, 
national president, and Michael J. Macaluso, 
FARA and Steven Papadatos, КАКА, as national 
directors for 1997. 


Herman Cain has become chief executive officer 
and president of the National Restaurant 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


Barbara Nymark has been named executive vice 
president at Toltec Fabrics, Inc., New York. 


Quentin Y. Abramo has joined Facilitec, Tempe, 
Ariz., as a principal owner. 


Geiger Brickel, headquartered in Atlanta, has 
appointed Cindy Olden as the companys first 
director of corporate communications. 


Michael Lehman and Michael McLane have been 
promoted to principals of Taylor & 
Associates Architects, Newport Beach, Calif. 


Business Briefs 


Michael Love, President of Vecta, a Steelcase 
Design Partnership company, Grand Prairie, 
Texas, and Manfred Schmitz, CEO of the 
German furniture company, Wilkhahn, 
announced that Vecta has reached an exclu- 
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sive licensing agreement to manufacture and 
market Wilkhahn products, under the 
Wilkhahn brand name, in the North 
American furniture market. The agreement 
will become effective January 15, 1997. 


The Phillips Janson Group Architects, PC., New York, 
has opened a new office in London, England 
under the designation of The Phillips Janson 
Group International Ltd. The affiliate office 
will be run by principal William E. Alisse, 
АГА. 


Victor Jay Nahmias, MA, has opened а 
new firm, Envision Architecture in West Los 
Angeles. 


The Business Products Industry Association has 
launched its new site on the World Wide 
Web, located at http://www.bpia.org. 


Moore/Andersson Architects have moved to 1801 
North Lamar, Suite 100, Austin, Texas, 
78701. 


Geiger Brickel has opened а new product show- 
room in San Francisco. located on the third 
floor of a landmark building at 225 Bush 
Street. 


The International Interior Design Association (ИРА), 
Chicago, has established the Facility Planning 
and Design Forum to support the growing 
interests of designers who manage all forms 
of facilities and have a direct connection with 
the business aspects of the operation. 


BSW International. headquartered in Tulsa, Okla., 
announces the opening of a new area office 
at 201 South Main, Suite 900, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84111. 


Vogel Peterson and EckAdams have announced the 
opening of their new showroom at the New 
York Design Center, Suite 1509, 200 
Lexington Avenue in New York City. Both 
Vogel Peterson and EckAdams are owned 
and operated by St. Louis-based Integrated 
Furniture Solutions. 


HLW International LLP. New York, and Joong-Ang 
Design Company Ltd. (JAD). Korea's largest inte- 
rior design firm, have announced a strategic 
alliance. The alliance creates а cooperative 
business partnership which will include joint 
project development in Korea, the U.S., 
Europe, and the Middle East. 


The article "Don't Slip-and Don't Fall" in Contract Design's 
October 1996 issue inaccurately states that ADA recom- 
mends slip resistance of floor materials with a coefficient of 
friction (COF) of 0.06 for accessible routes and 0.08 for 
ramped areas. The correct recommendations of ADA are a 
COF of 0.6 for accessible routes and a COF of 0.8 for ramps. 
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TEXTILE SOLUTIONS 


Bennington Too upholstery fabric from DesignTex with DuPont 
Teflon, fabric protector is often specified for use as panel fabric. 


Q. "There have been instances when fabric could be 
specified for an end use other than what the manu- 
facturer intended. Are there guidelines to use when 
cross-specifying fabries to help eliminate some of 
the confusion?" 

A. Specifiers will commonly select fabric for an end 
use for which it was not designed, tested or intend- 
ed. For example, an upholstery fabric may make 
attractive wallcoverings or a panel fabric will be 
desired as drapery. Often, these alternative applica- 
lions will work. However there are instances when 
they do not. 

Fabric companies have simplified the specify- 
ing process by ensuring that a fabric complies with 
proper codes and meets ACT standards for a par- 
ticular application. However, there are questions 
which need to be answered to determine the feasi- 
bility of "cross-specifying" fabrics from both an 
aesthetic as well as a functional standpoint. 

For use as wallcovering: Is the fabric class А 
when tested in accordance with ASTM E-84? Are 
there long floats on the face of the fabric that may 
cause fraying at the seams? Can the pattern be 
easily matched up from panel to panel? Is there а 
large repeat? Is seam appearance satisfactory? 
When the required double acrMic backing is 
applied, will the potential for pattern skewing be а 
problem? A soil and stain repellent may be 
required on the fabric face to prevent backcoating 
from staining the face during the backing process. 

For use as drapery: Does the fabric pass МЕРА 
701? Can it be FR treated to pass? Is the specified 
colorway fiber reactive, and therefore, unable to be 
topically treated? Will a topical FR finish change 
color and hand of the fabric? Does the fabric meet 
a Class 4 rating at 60 hours of lightfastness? Does 
the fabric need to be backed for stability? 

Keep this in mind when cross-specifving fabrics: 
although a fabric may work well in an alternative 
application, most fabric manufacturers’ warranties 
cannot cover the fabric for that particular use. 


Submit your questions Lo: 
Textile Solutions 

с/о Contract Design magazine 
1 Penn Plaza 10th Floor 

New York, NY 10119-1198 


Textile Solutions is made possible by: 
DesignTex Inc. and DuPont Teflon® 


MARKETPLAGE 


< 


Architect Jean Nouvel has designed Box 
Office, a line of executive office furniture for 
Haworth France's Mobilier International. The 
executive desk features a large, smooth sur- 
face which encloses and integrates all the 
office functions: portable computer, phone, 
fax, stationery, lamp, sockets, ashtrays, etc. 
A simple sliding system that works like a 
pencil box is used to make the various nec- 
essary parts appear or disappear at will. The 
inside is lined with birdseye maple and 
Madrona Бит. 
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Kinnarps introduces a new Remus executive workstation with а À 
complementing chair range. The new Remus desk (pictured 
here with the new Kapton executive chair) stands out because 
of its flexibility and elegance as well as its ergonomic design. 
The one-piece workstation is designed to incorporate a work- 
ing desk and a visitor area. It is designed to match existing 
Remus storage and side tables and is available in a choice of 
finishes including cherry and light beech. 
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The construction of the Calvi dining-room chair from Montis is based on 
independent seat, back, arm and leg components. The central point of 
attachment is provided by the seat. The form is dictated by a central, square 
seat, to which the back and the arms are attached by way of decoration, 
with the legs taking the form of stilts to provide the necessary height. The 
seat is upholstered, the back and arms are made of polyurethane and the 
legs are made of steel, in either an enameled, chrome or matte finish. 
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за 
Grahl Office Ergonomics 
| offers the Chair Series 
| " 2000. This series fea- 
| - tures five alternative 
chair mechanisms with 
| five different backrest 
shapes. Height 
adjustable armrests 
covered with fabric, 
leather, wood or quartz 


add to the ergonomic 
features of this line. 


Lammhults offers Corpus, a “figure chair" made from one piece А 

of pressed veneer. Corpus, designed by Johannes Foersom and 

Peter Hiort-Lorenzen, is a stackable armchair made of beech or 
birch, which can be stained in different colors and is available 


Almost 100 fabrics and 13 frame colors provide a wide design variety. The fabric cov- 
ers are exchangeable and Grahl offers a return and recycling warranty. Matching side 
chairs complete the program. 
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with seat cushions. The frame is made of powder coated or 
chromium plated steel tubing. Corpus is also available as a seat 
combination provided with two, three or four seats. 
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The META range of office furniture 
from Wiesner-Hager is light- 
weight, mobile and can easily be 
re-arranged 10 suit every осса- 
sion. META consists of rectangu- 
lar tables, kidney-shaped and 
round tables and originally 
designed furniture accessories 
such as trolleys for overhead pro- 
jectors, TV sets and video 
machines, and a flip chart stand. 
At all tables a round board can 
be installed as a third plane. 
Stands are coated in metallic powder, the wooden surfaces of rectangular tables are 
steeped in bright beech tones, while the kidney-shaped and round tables are designed in 
а range of various colors. 
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À Kusch + Co. offers Hola, designed by Jorge Pensi. The Hola chair is 
available with or without upholstery and is suitable for a variety of 
environments ranging from the cafeteria and the conference room to 
congregation halls. The chromed or powder coated steel tube frame 
is a product of the most modern precision manufacturing. Seat, back 
and armrests are made of high-quality plastics. Hola is stackable, and 
is available with an integrated linking device hidden under the seat. 
Seats and backs are available in several colors. 
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: Los 
IMAT Mobiliario y Diseno, S.A., offers an all-aluminum conference table available in sizes from 160- 
cm. on up in length. The construction of this conference table features a double central leg that 
allows it to reach any length. Straight, U-shaped or multi-angled, this system is available in over 100 
colors as well as in fine-grained and polished aluminum with gold-plated screws as shown here. 
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Künig + Neurath offers the King Aera multi-functional mobile desking system that is suitable 
for a professional office as well as a SOHO environment. The working surfaces of the differ- 
ent basic desk units and free form tables can be added to and supplemented according to require- 
ments with the use of extension elements. King Aera's construction permits quick and easy linking of 
extension components at the front or sides of desks, which provides a two dimensional increase in the 
working area without the necessity for permanent connections and extra feet. 
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Vitra offers the Meda Chair, designed 
in collaboration with the Italian engi- 
neer and designer Alberto Meda. The 
Meda Chair offers synchronized 

mechanical functions without incorpo- 


Å The Chicago chair from Sedus is available as both a swivel chair, with 


normal or high back-rest cushion and optionally with a large seat, and 
as a cantilever model, available in two versions, with normal or high 

back-rest. The back-rest is available in six types of wood: beech, oak, 
ash, cherry, pear and maple-veneer. The cushions are changeable and 


various covers can be selected for the seat and back-rest. Chicago swiv- 


el chairs with powder-coated aluminum bases in silver, anthracite and 


black are produced as standard with the “Similar Mechanism” and arm- 


rest supports in silver. 
Circle No. 261 
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rating the mechanical parts that are 
normally needed. The slim-line, free 
braced seat is upholstered in leather or 
fabric and can be combined with double 
open-weave, leather or fabric for the 
backrest. The armrests are partly uphol- 
stered in leather and slot into the alu- 
minum brace. 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


Alternative 
Furniture 
Systems 


Cubicle dwellers in corporate America 
have been counting the days when 
their walls come tumbling down ever 
since Scott Adams published The 
Dilbert Principle about the hapless 
cubicle inhabitant and his fellow 
office workers last year. Wishful 
thinking? Maybe not. Interest in alter- 
native officing and alternative furni- 
ture systems is at an all-time high, as 
witnessed by the strong response 
from both the furniture industry and 
the design community for the new 


furniture exposition, Alt.Office, to be 


held this year from August 14-16 in 
San Jose, Calif. Meanwhile, here's 
what may replace the furniture sys- 
tem, to paraphrase President Clinton, 


“as we know it.” 
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ALLSTEEL INC. 
Allsteel's INTER/CHANGE Cabinets work 
wherever needed in the office environ- 


ment. Efficient in combination with office 
systems or standing alone, they are 
equipped to support computers or handle 
routine storage. Available in mobile or 
stationary units, INTER/CHANGE Cab- 
inets offer roll-out shelves, wire manage- 
ment and 45-№. medium density fiber- 
board construction 
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HAWORTH 


Crossings, from Haworth, has created 
work environments everywhere from the 
home office to Fortune 500 companies 
and Ivy League universities to hospitals, 
libraries, and technology firms. Sixteen 
new components and accessories, includ- 
ing a computer cart, CAD stand, mobile 
scaffold, podium, and work nest have 
been introduced to the line. Crossings 
components can be freely arranged and 
adapted by individual users and teams to 
create areas for interaction and seclusion. 
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TECHLINE 

Atelier bv Techline is a 12-piece cherry 
wood veneer home office system that sur- 
rounds the user with curved work sur- 
faces and smooth profiled edges. Work 
surfaces are supported either by lateral 
and pedestal file modules or by contem- 
porary metal legs incorporating Wir 
management. Atelier combines Techline? 
expertise in precision-made, function/ 
office furniture with a warm wood ae 
thetic that has been designed especie 
for the home 
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EOC 

Orbit, designed by Peter Glass for EOC, 
introduces а variety of cast. aluminum 
hardware fittings that facilitate movable 
and interchangeable modular componen- 
try, including orbiting work surfaces and 
clip on storage cabinetry. The special die 
cast aluminum surface mounts provide a 
1.25-in. opening between the top, lee and 
modesty panels around the entire surface 
perimeter. This allows the user to freely 
drop through cabling from anywhere into 
a special extruded wire collection channel 
at the rear inside panel 
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UNIFOR, INC. 

Unifor, Inc. has recently introduced two 
alternative furniture systems, Move and 
Flipper. both designed by Luciano Pagani 
and Angelo Pervesi. Move is a vertical 
credenza that allows stacking technology 
on easily adjustable shelves and moving 
the technology to the work surface of the 
moment. Flipper is a series of ultra-light 
tables that can be combined into the 
appropriate work surface configuration. 
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IKEA BUSINESS 

IKEA Business offers the EFFEKTIV T 
desk combination. The T-shaped under- 
frame of the ETTEKTIV T desk allows for a 
flexible working environment and free- 
dom of movement. Countless configura- 
tions are possible, allowing it to be used 
as a desk, reception area and conference 
area. The desktop is 3/4-in. particleboard 
with edging strips of solid wood or 
polypropylene and the finish is clear lac- 
quered beech veneer or golden-brown 
stained oak veneer. The desk underframe 
is made of black or silver lacquered legs 
of tubular steel with round, short or long 
feet of die cast aluminum. 
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TIFFANY INDUSTRIES 

Tiffany Industries introduces the Sit/ 
Stand Workstation. The versatility and ad- 
justability of the Sit/Stand offers er- 
gonomic solutions for both sitting and 
standing computer workstation applica- 
tions. Whether it's the factory floor, med- 
ical facility or in the office, the Sit/Stand 


is capable of adjusting to a wide variety of 


individual body requirements. The raising 
and lowering of this mobile unit is assist- 
ed by means of a pneumatic cylinder. 
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KIMBALL 

Cetra/Footprint&, by Kimball, is a collec- 
tion of components that. offer functional, 
dimensional and aesthetic interface be- 
tween fixed wall and open plan offices. 
Cetra panels divide open spaces and deliv- 
er voice, data and electronic connections 
to places not utilizing walls for support. 
Walls serve as the foundation for Foot- 
print's Traxx and Tiles which put vertical 
space to work. Yet, away form the wall or 
panel, Cetra/Footprint freestanding mod- 
ular furniture offers the look of custom 
furniture usine common components. 
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GEIGER BRICKEL 

Keyeira, from Geiger Brickel, consists of a 
range of desks in rectangular, “17, “U” and 
peninsula-shaped worksurface configura- 
tions with side returns and “bridges;” cre- 
denzas with or without overhead closed 
and open storage cabinets and stacking 
bookcases; single or multiple underdesk 
file and storage pedestals; lateral files; 
combination storage/coat cabinets; and 
freestanding worktables in different sizes 
and shapes. Keyeira is finished in natural, 
hand-selected flat-cut genuine wood 
veneers and solid-wood surfaces. 
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VERSTEEL 

For Versteel, alternative office areas can 
simply begin with tables. Versteel offers 
fixed, folding, tilt tables that feature 
modesties, wire management, key- 
boards, grommets and power sources. 
The tables offer clean, usable features 
that can adapt to personal environments 
and can be tied together with Versteel 
Companion Chairs. 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


High 
Points 
Webb 


Are Davis Furniture 
Industries and Burkhard 
Vogtherr weaving the 
future of ergonomic 
seating design with the 
Webb Chair? 


By Jennifer Thiele Busch 


The Webb chair is Davis' 
answer to the latest trend 
sweeping ergonomic seating 
design: the creative use of alter- 
native materials and upholstery 
techniques. The resilient back is 
woven from a proprietary 
stretch fiber created by DuPont 
for Davis (right). Its application 
to a frame using an ergonomic 
mechanism proven successful 
and popular by Davis' Motion 
Series makes Webb an elegant 
and highly functional chair that 
borrows elements from both 
Shaker furniture and the designs 
of Charles Eames (above, and 
far right. 
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aint broke, don't fix it.” 

That wisdom has not been 
lost on High Point, N.C.-based 
Davis Furniture Industries, which 
has happily watched its Motion 
Series ergonomic chair, designed 
by Burkhard Vogtherr, remain at 
the top of the company’s best- 
seller list since it was introduced 
to the market nearly a decade 
ago. Though a lot may have 
changed in those 10 years, 
human physiology certainly has 
not. So when Davis recently con- 
sidered adding another ergo- 
nomic Chair to its seating line, it 
decided Lo stick with a proven 
winner. The company's latest 
introduction, the Webb chair, has 
also been designed by Vogtherr 
10 incorporate the same propri- 
etary technology as the Motion 
wrapped in a sleek, updated 
design package Ша! addresses 
the hottest trend in ergonomic 
seating today. 

\s a manufacturer known for 
developing high-end, high quali- 
ty, contemporary office furniture, 
Davis's main objective for the 


\ $ the old saying goes, "If it 
|! 
Í 


Webb chair was, not surprisingly, 
to incorporate leading-edge 
design. Since Webb was reusing 
the Motion Series’ most salient 
functional feature—a pivot-slide, 
passive ergonomic mechanism 
that continuously supports body 
weight as the user shifts, 
relieves pressure in the thighs 
and keeps the user's feet on the 
floor in the reclined position, 
and maintains a constant center 
of gravity in all reclined positions 
so the user feels secure against 
lipping—il was already guaran- 
teed to perform well. However, 
Davis was determined to make 
this chair do more. 

"We wanted Webb to таке 
creative use of materials and 
upholstery methods and get away 
from the traditional foam over 
substrate,” says Davis vice presi- 
dent of sales Steve Edgerton. The 
sentiment is not uncommon at a 
time when ergonomic design is 
advanced enough that true func- 
tional innovation is rare and 
designers and manufacturers are 
obliged to distinguish their prod- 
ucts through alternative uses of 
materials. The Webb chair is à 
compelling example of how effec- 
Live this strategy can be 

Despite the fact that he lives 
and works in Germany. Burkhard 
Vogtherr says he has wanted to 
design а truly "American" chair, 
and reflected on the implications 
afler Davis approached him 
about designing a new ergonom- 
ic seating line. “I tried to find a 
basic idea for an American chair, 
so I started thinking about what 
American furniture design means 
lo me," he explains. "Automati- 
cally | came to Shaker furniture 
and to Charles Eames." More than 
2004 looks attracted Vogtherr to 
these classic design styles. “Both 
put function before aesthetics,” he 
says. “and both have helped me 
work out the Webb chair.” 

What Vogtherr means is that 
Webb's most distinctive aesthetic 
characteristic, Shaker-inspired 
webbing in a basketweave design 
that creates the chair's back, 
is also one of its most impor- 
tant functional features. “I 
borrowed the belts from the 
Shakers, and with modern 
technology we were able to 
use them to create a back 
that fits everybody,” says 
Vogtherr. “The back rail is bor- 
rowed from Charles Eames.” 

In this case, the “belts” or 
webbing are actually made of a 


proprietary stretch fiber woven 
with polyester Ша! was specifi- 
cally developed by DuPont in col- 
laboration with Davis for the 
Webb chair. “The resilient woven 
back conforms to the user's 
back," says Edgerton, “and con- 
forms side to side for optimal 
support and comfort." The thin, 
contoured back, stretched around 
Ше curved steel frame and set 
against the thick seat cushion, 
also gives Webb a sleek profile 
that is a study in contrasts, 
\vailable in high and low back 
models in black, charcoal and 
natural webbing with black, pol- 
ished chrome and satin chrome 
frame finishes and a variety of 
upholstery possibilities, the chair 
offers its executive and manager- 
ial level target users an array of 
creative design options, including 
the option 10 checkerboard the 
back webbing. 

Despite the obvious technical 
similarities, Edgerton is careful to 
emphasize that. Motion and Webb 
are two entirely separate seating 
lines. “The Webb extends the life 
of the Motion Chair mechanism, 
but doesn't just create another 
upholstery option for Motion,” 
Edgerton points out. "What we 
have done is strengthen our entire 
family of ergonomic chairs by 
breaking ground and thinking cre- 
atively.” Thus users who like the 
proven functionality of the Motion 
Series but are interested in а 
more contemporary adaptation of 
ergonomic seating will likely be 
ensnared by the Webb. >= 
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JANUARY 


Join us in March for 
an intensive two-day, 
high quality, business- 
oriented design 
conference. 


Each day begins at 
8:00AM with breakfast 
conversations with LAS 
top architects and 
designers, followed 


by keynote presentations, 


in-showroom 
programming, receptions 
and an array of 


compelling exhibitions. 


Be sure to pick up your 
complete WestWeek 97 
Program Guide at the door! 


Featured Keynote Speakers 

Carl Magnusson, Senior Vice President, 
Director of Design, Knoll 

Andrée Putman, Designer, President, Ecart 
Samina Quraeshi, Design Director, 
National Endowment of the Arts 

Gregory Riker, Director, Advanced Product 
Development, Microsoft Corporation 

lan Schrager, Chairman & CEO, 

lan Schrager Hotels 

Dale Chihuly, Glass Artist, Chihuly Studio 
Rinaldo Veseliza, President, 

Artech International 

Michele De Lucchi, Designer 

Richard Sapper, Designer 

Ernesto Gismondi, President, Artemide 
Paolo Inghilleri, MD, Ph.D., 

University of Perugia 

Berard Laize, Chief Executive, VIA 


(Partial list of speakers. Subject to change.) 


Breakfast Conversation Speakers 
Architects 
Mark Angelil and Sara Graham 
Rebecca L. Binder 
Mark Cigolle and Kim Coleman 
Craig E. Hodgetts and Ming Fung 
William H. Fain 
Hendrik Koning and Julie Eizenberg 
Eric Lloyd Wright 
Paul Lubowicki and Susan Lanier 
Elizabeth Moule 
Ted T. Tanaka 
Designers 
Ali Acerol 
Barbara Barry 
Michael Berman 
David Dalton 
Steven De Christopher 
Jeffery боодтап and Steven Charlton 
Greg Fleishman 
Dakota Jackson 
Peter Shire 
Joeseph Shuldiner 
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Exhibitions on View 

Design with a French Twist 

Sponsor: VIA, French Trade Commission/ 
Los Angeles 

Design Australia 

Sponsor: The Australian Council, 

Arts Victoria, 

Art and Cultural Development of 

South Australia 

Hotel as Theater 

Sponsor: lan Schrager Hotels 

IdeaHouse 97 “A California Country Cottage" 
Metamorfosi: the light that changes light 
Sponsor: Artemide 

Traditional Home - Award Winning Design 
Sponsor: Traditional Home 


Events 

WestWeek 97 Grand Finale Gala Celebration 
1997 Stars of Design Induction 

Rizzoli Booksignings 

Best of WestWeek 97 Showroom displays 

New product displays in PDC's 200 showrooms 
COSMIT's promomtion of 97 design events, Milan 
Saks Fifth Avenue Window Displays 

UCLA Extension CEU Credit Courses 


Meet Us Оп The WEB 

Keep checking these sites to get the 

latest WestWeek 97 information 
PDCwebsite (www.PacificDC.com) 
PDC@Metropolis Magazine 
(www.metropolismag.com) 
PDC@Contract Design Magazine 
(www.contractdesign.com) 
PDC@Facilities Design & Management 
Magazine (www.fdm.com) 
PDC@Interiors & Sources Magazine 
(www.ISdesignNET.com) 


Pacific Design Center 0с 
largest resource for fine traditional and 
contemporary contract and residential furniture, 
fabrics, architectural products, 

floorcoverings, wallcoverings, lighting, 

kitchen and bath products and accessories 


For more information, please call the 
WestWeek 97 Hotline 310 657 0800 ext 311 
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PRODUCT FOCUS 


Experimenting with 
the properties of 
materials has let 
Kevin Walz make 
unique textiles for 
One Plus One, a 
division of DesignTex 


By Rita Е Catinella 


Among the most innovative 
designs in the Kevin Walz 
Collection from DesignTex's 
One Plus One division are 
Cork Dashed, Cork Cubed 
and Cork Striped (top), using 
cork as an upholstery fabric; 
Parallel Lines (center), intro- 
ducing olefin chenille; and 
Vinyl Behavior (bottom), 
exploring metallic inks on 
vinyl upholstery. 
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textile division, 
Kevin Walz, who 
operates his in- 
ternational prod- 
uct design and 
corporate consul- 
tation firm, Walz- 
workinc., in Rome 
and New York. 
Highlights 
among Walz’s 
designs for One 
Plus One include 
Parallel Lines, 
an olefin che- 


nille (10096 ole- 
fin). Vinyl Be- 
havior, а vinyl 
upholstery com- 
bined with me- 
tallic ink (100% 
vinyl) and Cork 
Striped, one of 
thee 100% cork- 


based fabrics. 
Other styles in- 
clude Altered 
States (59% cot- 
ton, 41% rayon), 
Drawn Out Plaid 
(92% wool, 8% 
nylon), Waiting at 
Lake Como (65% 
rayon, 35% poly- 
ester) and Lake 
Como Texture 
(60% rayon, 40% 
polyester). All car- 
ry a full, three- 
year warranty. 
According to 
Allan Smith, mar- 
keting manager 
for DesignTex, the 
company's in- 
house technical 


group has verified 
that the Kevin Walz 
Collection meets or 


hat happens when you 
give free reign to a "mav- 
erick" designer to create 
upholstery textiles with little 
more required than his being 
passionate about them? You just 
might get the Kevin Walz Col- 
lection of innovative upholstery 
textiles from the One Plus One 
division of DesignTex. The Col- 
lection's nine styles and 69 color- 
ways ranging from $32-65/yard, 
the third collection to be 
launched under this exploratory 


exceeds all Assoc- 
iation for Contract 
Textiles (АСТ) 
standards for 
heavy duty upholstery. Smith 
reports that the line is already 
being specified for some office, 
high-end residential, hospitality 
and restaurant work. "With this 
collection, Kevin has not only 
pushed the envelope in terms of 
surface pattern," he says, "he 
has helped redefine what is a 
contract textile." 

Living in Italy certainly gives 
Walz a healthy proximity to the 
current fashion color scheme. 
"Because it's his personal state- 


are the work of 


ment, the color palette has a 
particular attitude that is consis- 
tent,” observes Susan Lyons, 
vice president of design for 
DesignTex. Both Lyons and Smith 
see the line as appropriate for 
interiors as contrasting as cor- 
porate and hospitality. 

Walz's inventive nature and 
interest in pushing materials “to 
the max” is what brought him to 
the company's attention. His 
biggest challenge was under- 
standing the technical processes 
and the limitations of fabric 
design, something he had never 
undertaken before. Lyons provid- 
ed the technical support to trans- 
form Walz's ideas into a textile 
medium. “I think the collection is 
a little bit wicked in a very posi- 
tive way,” Lyons comments. “One 
Plus One allows us to try things 
that we might not normally try." 

Actual designs first took form 
when Walz sketched his ideas 
with graphite on paper, which 
allowed the hand of the designer 
to show through. “Our goal was 
not to design these fabrics for a 
function," says Walz, “but to let 
interior designers discover the 
nature of the fabrics and use 
them as they want." Celebrating 
the intrinsic properties of both 
man-made and natural materi- 
als, for example, he found a vinyl 
texture that not only resisted 
scratching and would not stick to 
skin, but allowed him to play 
with translucent inks and layer- 
ings of colors. The olefin textile 
was inspired by his love of 
Astroturf (which once graced his 
bathroom floor), and was made 
both durable and soft through 
very high tufting so that little 
rows stand between stripes of 
high piles. In collaboration with 
Sardinian cork manufacturers, 
he also created three combina- 
tions of natural cork bonded to a 
cotton backing. 

For the next group of fabrics 
for One Plus One, DesignTex will 
be working with Pratt Institute 
students in New York. “We are 
trying to capture a variety of life 
experiences within a line,” says 
Smith, adding that the company 
does not want to set limits on 
designers they work with in the 
future. Who will be sharing life 
experiences with the textile 
design world next? It very well 
might be you. > 
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On the Edge 


Growing numbers of clients feeling more and more uneasy about the future are 
testing the skills of the New Faces of 1997 


esigners who survived the '80s real 

estate boom and bust still recall the 

era with a trace of awe. Why were сог- 
porations and institutions so willing to pro- 
fess their faith in the future with lavish con- 
struction just 10 years ago? In the late 
1990s, profits are returning for most real 
estate properties, but the way business is 
done is changing so fast that design clients 
want exit strategies ready as they move in, а 
fact of life not lost on the New Faces of 1997. 

In the foreward to Emerging Trends in 
Real Estate: 1997, prepared by Equitable 
Real Estate Investment Management with 
Real Estate Research Corporation, George R. 
Puskar, chairman and CEO of Equitable Real 
Estate, and Kenneth P Riggs, Jr., president 
and CEO of Real Estate Research, concede 
the need for entrepreneurial vision but cau- 
tion: "Still, investors would be wise to factor 
such issues as suburban traffic congestion, 
technological obsolescence, and 24-hour 
dynamics into their decision making." Give 
the world a simple, low-cost and flexible 
solution that can go anywhere, draw on a 
supportive community, and stay true to the 
spirit of the people who occupy it, they urge. 
and you are much less likely to go astray. 

What this means for the New Faces be- 
comes apparent on the following pages. 
First, simplicity and economy of design are 
cardinal virtues today because clients only 
want facilities they can use now. Long-term 
real estate investments are dead because 
businesses have lost much control over 
their own destinies, even General Motors or 
IBM. Flexible design is also on the list with 
a twist. Build in lots of room for technology, 
but don't assume anyone knows where it's 
eoing—even Bill Gates, who almost blew 
the Internet craze. 

Why should design be easily reproducible? 
It's possible that an existing facility must relo- 
cate or that a new facility must be developed 
hastily, so having good space standards 
makes breaking up easier to do. This is as true 
of the stolid Chemical-Chase bank merger as 
it is for the softer side of Sears. 

\ supportive community comes into play 
as clients reaffirm the value of location in the 
cellular phone age because what's outside 
your door is still important. And staying true 
to the spirit of your occupants is a question 
of caring, which may not be as antithetical to 
profit as business thinks—as can be seen in 
the miracle of Malden Mills, maker of 
Polartec®, featured in this issue. Happy New 
Year, New Faces of 1997. = 
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BECHTEL FRANK ERICKSON 


Bechtel Frank 
Erickson Arch- 
itects is a de- 
porated in 1992 
and based in 
Lexington, 
Mass. The firm 
strives to work 
with clients to 
produce quality environmental design that responds to the 
needs of clients and their communities. Through the broad 
range of talents and experiences assembled by the partners, 
the firm offers clients a design team of considerable skill 
and motivation. Recent projects include retail, office and 
residential projects in addition to Malden Mills Industries, 
Lawrence, Mass., featured here. 


DAVIS, CARTER, SCOTT 


Davis, Carter, 
Scott has pro- 
vided clients 
with full service 
architecture 
= and X interior 
design since 
principal Lena І. 
— Scott founded 
the firm in Washington, D.C., in 1988. Together with Jolene 
A. Randazzo, design director for interior architecture, the 
firm focuses on providing a unique design approach for 
each client. With such clients as National Association of 
Realtors” , featured here, Host Marriott Services and Acacia 
Federal Savings Bank, the firm has grown to a staff of 22 


professional designers and architects. 
DEI DESIGN 
llan Dei, born in Israel of 
{ North African descent, 
founded Dei Design in 1992. 


| His interior design and cus- 

tom furnishings firm in 
^ Venice, Calif., creates interi- 
ors for offices, restaurants, 
retail environments and res- 
idences. Dei studied design 
in the Far East and wood- 
working in New York under 
a Japanese master, and his interest in North African art and 
Japanese aesthetics is evident in his work for recording stu- 
dios and advertising agencies in the Los Angeles area, 
including AZ Productions, featured here. 


ALAN J. FELTOON & ASSOCIATES 


Alan J. Feltoon, AIA is principal of 
Alan J. Feltoon & Associates in 
Philadelphia. A graduate of Pratt 
Institute and University of 
Pennsylvania, Feltoon acquired full 
ownership of a predecessor firm, 
Ғећооп Parry Associates, a firm he 
co-founded, in 1996. The firm's 
focus is the integration of new 
technology in the knowledge- 
based workplace. № designs а 
wide variety of projects across the nation, including 
Hamilton Securities, Washington, D.C., featured here, and 
other offices, restaurants and residences. 


MCCARTHY NORDBURG 


McCarthy Nord- 
burg Ltd., a full-ser- 
itectural design firm 
founded in Phoenix 
in 1986, has been 
named Firm of the 
Year by Arizona 
Business ^ three 
years running. The 
firm's focus encom- 
passes the development of high-quality design, emphasizing 
corporate and professional offices, hospitality, medical, 
retail, facility and TI services. Clients include America West 
Airlines, State Bar of Arizona, AT&T, Cigna, Humana 
HealthCare Plans, Hyatt and the IIDA award-winning 
Cramer-Krasselt, featured here. 


RESOLUTION: 4 ARCHITECTURE 


Resolution: 4 Arch- 
itecture, founded in 
1990, has three 
partners, Robert 
Luntz, Joseph Tan- 
ney and Gary 
Shoemaker, based 
in Miami and New 
York. The firm 
offers full design 
services for resi- 
dential, commercial and institutional buildings and interiors. 
Among its recent projects are the Premier Health Club, fea- 
tured here, an art studio for McCann-Erickson Worldwide 
and а showroom for Simint Fashion Corp. Its work has been 
exhibited in New York, San Francisco and elsewhere in 
America and overseas. 
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No... New York 


Reengineering begins at home: 
Hamilton Securities Group, a mer- 
chant bank in Washington, D.C., 
began life in a new home with a lit- 
tle reengineering of its own. Its 
offices embody a concept of produc- 
tivity enhanced by a high level of 
technological wiring and plug-in- 
where-you-are work stations. Wood, 
steel and etched glass are used to 
create a distinctly contemporary 
image that greets clients the 
moment they enter the reception 
area (left), and follows them in this 
view of the visitors’ balcony (oppo- 
site) from the trading room. 


A smattering of downtown display and a lot of technological savvy keep investment bankers ready, 
secure and never in one place at Hamilton Securities Group, Washington, D.C., 
designed by Alan J. Feltoon & Associates 


ou might not find pin stripes, sus- 
penders, starched shirts and un- 
scuffed brogues at Hamilton Secur- 
ities Group, a Washington, D.C. investment 
banking firm. The company has adopted an 
open dress code to match its corporate men- 
tality, which promotes creativity, flexibility 
and comfort. Yes, these are offices for an 
investment bank, not an advertising agency. 
However, this is an entrepreneurial endeav- 
or, and at the heart of every entrepreneur is 
passion, risk and plenty of intuitive know 
how that can be sensed in the offices 
designed by Alan J. Feltoon & Associates. 
Hamilton Securities is, after all, a firm 
started by a few former Dillon Read staffers 
who were transferred from New York to 
Washington in the '80s. In 1991, Austin Fitz 
and colleagues remained in Washington to 
bank on their own by founding Hamilton 
Securities. One thing they knew for sure was 
that their space was going to favorably reflect 
the savvy of their business. When Fitz, who is 
president of Hamilton, focused a determined 
eye on a second floor loft space (atop a CVS 
drugstore) on DuPont Circle to house the firm, 
a distance from the corporate power centers 
on Capitol Hill and along K and Eye Streets 
near the White House, she was told, “Lady, 
this is Washington, not New York." 
In typical Big Apple fashion, Fitz took 
nothing but the real thing for an answer and 
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By Linda Burnett 


found a space that gave her the openness and 
pliability (literally and figuratively) she de- 
sired. The success of the design has confirmed 
her intuition. It's upstairs—and it's good. 

However unusual it may have seemed Lo 
District, landlords, Fitz and her colleagues 
were already accustomed to the open plan 
floor and hoteling, and were confident they 
would work for investment banking, even in 
the nation's capital. At Hamilton, a merchant 
bank that specializes in designing and exe- 
cuting financial advisory, trading and princi- 
pal investment opportunities, employees are 
always prepared to work with different. peo- 
ple on a variety of portfolios. 

No one employee is stationed at a per- 
manent work space. Instead, each employee 
changes locales as often as daily, depending 
on what project he or she is working on or 
with whom. Fitz's main objective in carrying 
on the hoteling concept was not so much 
economics, as it is for many other compa- 
nies that eagerly adopt the drop-where-you- 
are idea. For her, hoteling was a compre- 
hensive philosophy. 

“You keep reading about reengineering the 
work flow," says Fitz. "But you cant do this 
unless you reengineer the space. И we used a 
traditional office space like a traditional Wall 
Street firm we wouldn't be able to reengineer 
ourselves because we need to take our digi- 
tal and verbal communication wherever we 


work. In a traditional office, it's all chopped 
up. To change the work flow you need to rip 
down those walls." 

Because Hamilton specializes in helping 
both government agencies and private com- 
panies reengineer their programs and port- 
folios, it only makes sense that the compa- 
ny turn itself into a role model. "Our work 
flow and productivity is enhanced by the way 
we work," say Fitz. "Everyone works at home 
à day or two or on weekends, so we need 
good communication.” 

Fitz specifically refers to the ease in 
which her employees plug in, boot up and 
work wherever they need to be or wherever 
there is an available space. Or, they shut 
down, unplug, move and plug in somewhere 
else. In this case, the project commands the 
space—not the other way around. Employ- 
ees keep files and personal objects in buck- 
ets which are then stowed away in lockers 
until their next use. 

In fact, there are no private offices (not 
even for the president) to be found in 
Hamilton's space, with Fitz conceding only a 
few areas for privacy. At the very least, the 
company plays а fair game. "It's democratic 
across the board,” agrees architect Alan 
Feltoon, who was originally involved in the 
project оп tenancy issues. Feltoon talked at 
length with Fitz about the potential for a 
highly technological space to expedite com- 
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munication for investment banking before 
presenting a single sketch. 

"There was nothing to really point to and 
say this is what we want," says Feltoon, who 
began designing by combining three separate 
structures into one. "There was only this con- 
cept—high tech, no walls, open communica- 
tion." With this shared concept in hand, and 
à vague description of a Japanese tea house 
that one of Fitz's partners supplied, Feltoon 
translated their ideas into a physical plan. 
The design would encompass traditional 


To change the work flow, why not rip down 


cues, impart an openness, implement the 


hoteling concept and offer an abundance of 


built in, up-to-date-and-beyond technology. 

For meetings, employees gather in glass 
enclosed conference rooms or the kitchen. 
which doubles as a conference room and 
comes with a pool table. And there are white- 
boards everywhere for impromptu and infor- 
mal gatherings or brainstorming. The consis- 
tent visibility and get-up-and-go approach 
was intended to make face to face interaction 
a must, even down to fortuitous run-ins with 
any of 45 colleagues 
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The loft-like character of the facility is 
emphasized with the use of a skylight for nat- 
ural light, an exposed brick wall and large 
windows lining the long, narrow floor plate. A 
slight level change is accented by а small bal- 
cony much like that found overlooking a trad- 
ing floor. "The grade change in the floor sub- 
Пу separates the public and private spaces," 
points out Feltoon. "A client can view the 
action going on in the staffed area." 

Upon entering, a client immediately 
sees Ше library with its stacks of books 


and media. The oversized gallery space 
leads a visitor through a floor plan best 
likened to a wave of movement that pulls 
one through the space, a sense of flow that 
is also reflected in the circular perch. "We 
wanted to bring a guest around the curve 
where one could then look out over the floor," 
Feltoon remarks. On this circular section of 
the floor, the Latin phrase Rocca Et Rotula 
is engraved. The phrase's meaning? Try 
"Rock and Roll." For a company that's mak- 
ing its name at the turn of the century, 
that's not a bad motto 


Yet the cues of a traditional office are not 
likely to be overlooked even in the business 
world of the 21st century. So throughout the 
space, the use of wood, etched glass, granite, 
exposed brick and steel has been combined 
with the high powered technology of today to 
form Hamilton's complex imagery. Make no 
mistake, however—high tech this office is. 

“This place is wired," declares Feltoon. 
"We knew that the technology was the orga- 
nizing factor behind the business. We had to 
wire it so that if changes were needed they 


over the weekend." The 
same, of course, goes for the plug-in work 
stations, which can be easily dismantled 
and reassembled, and the contiguous con- 
ference rooms, which can be left divided or 
opened to merge into one. 

Hamilton Securities is content with its 
intimate size and doesn't intend on expand- 
ing its District operation. However, the com- 
pany is actively incubating other small com- 
panies such as a subsidiary in San Francisco. 
"We help other people build their compa- 
nies," says Fitz. "But we'd like to keep this 


could be made 
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опе relatively small. Our subsidiaries will 
have the same concept—an expression of 
shared intelligence, facilitated by technology. 
It's kind of a cross between a Diane Keaton 
movie and Silicon Valley." 

Who says only in New York? 2S 


Project Summary: Hamilton Securities Group., Inc. 


Location: Washington, D.C. Total floor area: 7,000 
sq. ft. No. of floors: 1. Cost/sq. ft: $115. Wallcovering: 
Architex, Koroseal, Marlite Wall System. 
Laminate: Wilsonart, Formica. Dry wall: U.S. Gyp- 
sum. Ceramic tile: American Mosaic Company, 
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American Olean. Wood flooring Permigrain 
Products. Carpet/carpet tile: Mannington. Carpet 


fiber: BASE Ceiling: Donn. Lighting: Flos, 
Zumtobel, Artemide, Louis Poulsen, Edison 
Price, Knoll. Doors: Swingin’ Door. Door hardware: 
Forms & Surfaces. Glass: Kensington Glass 
Arts. Window frames/wall systems: Gaithersburg 
Cabinetry. Railings: Custom Metals. Work stations: 
Knoll. Work station seating: Knoll. Lounge seating: 
Knoll. Other seating Davis, ICE Atelier 
International, Knoll. Upholstery: Knoll, Davis. 
Conference tables: Knoll. Pool table: Designs for 
Living. Other tables; Brayton, Davis, Knoll. Files: 
Meridian. Shelving: Gaithersburg Cabinetry. 
Architectural woodworking: Gaithersburg Cabinetry. 


Planters, accessories: JVC, Robinson Steel Co. 
Signage: Environmental Signage. Elevators: Area 
Access. HVAC: Panacea. Fire safety: Fire Watch 
Services. Security: Castle. Access flooring: Irvine 
Access Flooring. Plumbing: Elkay, Kohler, 
Hansgrohe, Client: Hamilton Securities Finan- 
cial Group. Architect and interior designer: Alan J. 
Feltoon and Assoc. Lighting designer: Alan J. 
Feltoon and Assoc. General contractor: Rand Con- 
struction Corp. Structural engineer: Tadjer- 
Cohen-Edelson, Assoc. Mechanical, electrical 
plumbing engineer: Mendoza, Ribas, Farinas 
Assoc. Data communications: Datacommuni- 
cations Industries. Graphics: Kuehner Assoc. 
Photographer: Peter Aaron/Esto. 


No private spaces: Even conference rooms (oppo- 
site, upper left are highly visible, encased in glass, 
at Hamilton. Like its counterparts on Wall Street, the 
trading floor (opposite, upper right invites visitors 
on a Slightly elevated rotunda to watch the staff at 
work. The library, as seen from the reception area 
(opposite, lower lef), holds books and media, and 
carries the design's overall curve throughout the 
space. In a typical setting for employees (opposite, 
lower right) open plan work stations are not con- 
fined by walls or glass to preserve the raw, loft-like 
feel of the space. 


Employees are encouraged to call every room a 
meeting room, including the kitchen (left), where а 
whiteboard as well as a pool table are used for 
impromptu gatherings and discussions. 
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Сап the design of Premier Health Club, Hallandale, Fla. designed by 
Resolution 4: Architecture, be as i 
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"1 wes dea 
un; m Strength in design: The use of bold colors 
= = and L-shaped forms in Premier Health 
= 7 Club offers visual and circulatory connec- 
-— tions between its different zones, housed 
— | on the first two floors of an 11-story 
=з = ' office building. The main circulation zone 
i w shown here is bordered by a large blue 
a a =: wall leading members to different pro- 
=> | ! grammatic areas without having to actu- 
v— == 

— = | t w ally enter the busy work-out zone. The 
ass ; main corridor leads to the stairway on 
| i E the right, which brings members to the 
2S club's upper level. 

, PN 


et's face it. Looking good in America is 

| important. Since images of athletic, fit 
1 апа muscle-toned individuals аге 
never underplayed by the movies, соттег- 
cials and advertisements we see every day, 
many people want places where they can 
work on and admire their own bodies—and 
then compare themselves to those around 
them. Yet because the supply of health clubs 
can easily outpace demand, where an owner 
locates a club is almost as important as what 
he or she offers inside it. Before starting 
Premier Health Club, in Hallandale, Fla., 
president Anthony DiCarlo was a full time 


law student and vice president Michael 
Scichilone was a financial analyst. Having 
spent so much time on their mutual hobby of 
working out, they decided to open a business 
together. After extensive market research, 
they set up shop in an underserved area of 
Miami with a design by Resolution 4: 


building, in which the existing first and sec- 
ond floors were gutted and connected with a 
communicating stairway. From the begin- 
ning, Premier's owners knew they were look- 
ing for a large volume to handle their circuit 
training equipment and a projected overall 
membership of around 2,000, with 300-400 
people using the facilities at one time. 
Premier's program would include space 
for cardiovascular equipment, two aerobic 
rooms, pro-shop, juice bar, sales offices, 
check-in area, offices, bathrooms, lockers 
(sauna, steam rooms and showers), and 
small tanning area. Because Hallandale 
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draws retirees relocating from the North- 
east as well as younger people moving to 
the South for jobs, the client decided to 
attract both age groups as a means of max- 
imizing use of club accommodations. The 
Strategy would have a number of interest- 
ing consequences. 


seniors, could offer their markedly different 
classes simultaneously as well as at different 
limes. Creating separate workout spaces 
would also allow members of different ages, 
sexes or levels to avoid feeling uncomfortable. 

DiCarlo notes that the club was deliberate- 
ly designed so members could easily get from 
one part of the gym to another without walk- 
ing through the workout areas. The circulation 
zones he calls "little highways" help members 
avoid the workout areas and reduce their 
chances of tripping on the equipment. The 
zones are also useful for those bringing chil- 
dren to child care, going to a class or getting a 
drink at the juice bar. The best part for DiCarlo 
is that the circulation pattern achieves all this 
without losing any space. 

Both the client and designer were com- 
mitted to creating a space that would con- 
trast with the basic, boxy shape of most 
gyms. "The plan breaks down the space in a 
loose but effective way and allows for differ- 
ent openings and views into other kinds of 
spaces," reports Robert Luntz, one of 
Resolution 4's three partners along with 
Joseph Tanney and Gary Shoemaker. The 
design also incorporates bold colors to 
escape from the typical gym's colorless 
atmosphere. "This being Miami, the colors 
address a professional crowd and define a 
level of activity," says Shoemaker, “whether 
it's a circulation or program zone." It's not by 
accident that the round, red, egg-shaped 
structure on Ше second floor can be seen all 
the way down the road. 

According to Tanney, another reason why 
the space can serve its members so effective- 
ly is the concept of "framing," whereby the 
general context of the health club becomes a 
"frame" for the programmatic pieces, and 
those boxes subsequently become a "frame" 
for the pieces and people within it. The idea 
can even be detected in the locker rooms, 
where translucent glass block separates the 
men's and women's lockers while allowing 
each side to see shadows and translucent 
images of what is on the other side. 
Elsewhere, an abundance of mirrors allows 
people to see themselves and others from dif- 
ferent angles. Even the typical steel fabricated 
Stairway has an illuminated landing to show 
you silhouettes of the people on the stairs. 
“The entire design is very anthropocentric,” 


Look for a round, red, egg-shaped structure visible way down the road 


Architecture. “In this area there are expen- 
sive spas and other more neighborhood-like 
sweat-box gyms,” says DiCarlo. “Premier 
falls in the middle.” 

Completed in October 1995, Premier is a 
15,000-sq. ft., total health club concerned 
with all aspects of fitness, incorporating free- 
weight training, cardiovascular and Cybex 
machines, massage, testing, aerobics classes 
and nutrition. The club occupies an unusual 
two-story space at the base of an 11-story 
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Since the younger crowd would come in 
before work, during lunch hour and after 
work, and the senior population would be able 
to fill the void during the slower intervals, 
Resolution: 4 created two aerobics rooms as 
well as two work-out areas on different 
floors. In this arrangement, the first-floor stu- 
dio for high-impact classes such as step aer- 
obics and the second-floor studio for low- 
impact classes such as Tai Chi, Yoga and 
Silver Sneakers, an aerobics program for 


Tanney admits—and not a little voyeuristic. 
The club is open 5 a.m.-11 p.m., Monday- 
Friday and 8 a.m.-8 p.m. Saturday and 
Sunday, and DiCarlo describes the typical 
members as "white-collar thirty-somethings" 
in an equal ratio of men and women. Although 
most members enroll as individuals, Premier 
has the city contract for the police and fire 
departments, as well as the corporate 
accounts of different stock brokerage firms, 
banks and various businesses. Some mem- 
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bers are serious athletes, competing in 
triathlons and body building contests. 

As а result of Premier's successful first 
year, Resolution 4 is currently working on 
two second-floor expansions. One is a 2.000- 
sq. ft. chiropractic center that will have its 
own entrance from the lobby, and the other 
is a 3,000-sq. ft addition for more conven- 
tional activities. "Part of the original plan 
was to start the facility at this size and 
expand after so many months," DiCarlo 
comments, noting that Premier is ahead of 
schedule in its development. 

Form may indeed follow function in archi- 
tecture, In the case of Premier Health Club, 
however, the functional interiors have fol- 
lowed the forms of its members—and may 
even keep improving upon them. "2$ 


Project Summary: Premier Health Club 


Location: Hallandale, FL. Total floor area: 15,000 sq. 
ft. Average floor size: 7,500 sq. fL. No. of floors: 2. Total 
staff size: 12. Cost/sq. ft: $40.00. Paint: UCI Paints, 
Emilio Cianfoni. Laminate: Wilsonart. Dry wall 
U.S. Gypsum. Wood flooring: Conner. Vinyl flooring: 
Azrock. Athletic flooring: Techroll. Carpet: Cam- 
bridge Gommercial Carpets. Carpet fiber manufac- 
turer: BASE Ceiling: USG Interiors, Polygal. Lighting: 
Mercury, Capri, Elco, Beta. Doors: Republic. 
Door hardware: Quickset. Interior windows: Ке- 
public. Exterior windows: existing, Grundman Fab- 
ricating. Seating: Knoll. Files: Office Specialty. 
Athletic equipment: Cybex, Stairmaster, Lifecycle, 
Lifefitness. HVAC: Trane. Fire Safety: Simplex. 
Plumbing fixtures: Kohler. Client: Premier Health and 
Fitness, Ltd. Architect and interior Designer: Res- 
olution 4: Architecture, Robert Luntz, Joseph 
Tanney, Gary Shoemaker, principals; John Da 
Cruz, David Schilling, Markus Bader, Eric 
Liftin, project team. Design consultant: Paul 
Boardman. Structural engineer: Colville & Hod- 
getts, Inc. Mechanical engineer: MCG Engineering. 
Electrical engineer: RLG Engineering. General contrac- 
tor: R.A. Luhta Construction. Fumiture Dealer: 
Designers Service Bureau. Photographer: 
Thomas Delbeck Photography. 


Members of Premier who want a drink at Jf ^ À| | 
the juice bar or a visit to the pro shop need h 41522 < | 
not enter the work out area to see others bN Í 
working out due to the cross-axial circula- ( A Sy 7 
tion pattern (opposite). The raked, plywood [4 Y ! |! ASS 
ceiling helps to define this main circulation DEM AY 1) SS 0 / 
2 


zone, which leads to aerobics and day care 
on the left of the blue wall. While the fitness Ел 
director's office is on display for those work- Г RaW DY | [SP Sy 
ing out on the second floor (top), the office's Nr ny J Y | | { 

large window (above) simultaneously "4 AN ! ) 
exhibits those members who аге exercising. ANN 
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Roll Sound! Roll Vision! 


Dei Design brings an unconventional vision out of the basement and into the light in AZ Productions’ 
sound production studios in Venice, Calif. 


elieve it or not, sometimes it rains in 

Southern California. On one rainy 

afternoon in 1994, Alonzo Zevayos, 
owner of sound production company and 
recording studio AZ Productions, ducked into 
a gallery on Los Angeles’ Melrose Avenue to 
keep dry. Zevayos looked around and was 
extremely impressed with the show, which 
featured the furniture of interior de- 
signer Нап Dei. The two struck up a 
conversation, realized they had a simi- 
lar aesthetic, and turned the possible 
purchase of a conference table for AZ 
Productions into the renovation of its 
entire 6,000-sq. ft. facility, including 
custom furniture, a new recording stu- 
dio and a plan to revolutionize the 
recording industry by creating “virtual” 
satellite studios around the world. 

But first things first. Dei and 
Zevayos agreed that the traditional 
recording studio “look” had to go. Ош 
with the dark, smoky, dungeon-like 
atmosphere. In with neutral colors of 
white, gray and black, industrial materi- 
als such as steel, aluminum and con- 
crete and the warmth of natural woods 
such as birch. Dei calls it “lush minimal- 
ism.” Zevayos calls it success—and that 
means redefining AZ Productions from 
facility to logo to graphics. 

"AZ Productions does sound pro- 
duction and post production strictly for 
the advertising world, with a focus on 
the Latino community," explains 
Zevayos. “We serve clients who come 
in to the facility and often must stay for 
five or six hours at a time. We wanted 
the space to be comfortable." 

For the team of six full-time employees and 
various freelancers, comfort would mean а 
workplace that could fit a lot of highly techni- 
cal and awkward recording equipment into a 
small amount of space. It would mean treating 
clients, who include MCI, Nike, Bank of 
America and Honda, to a pleasant, sound- 
making experience by bringing them into an 
attractive, modern space with a minimum of 
clutter. Considering the amount of equipment 
and cabling involved in sound production, 
achieving an optimum level of comfort would 
mean a formidable challenge for Dei. 

According to Dei, many recording studios 
have cabling problems because all computers 
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By Ingrid Whitehead 


and consoles feed into one central system, 
and cables must be run from that system to 
every component in the facility. Not so with AZ 
Productions. Because the space was relatively 
small. and because most of the units were 
independent of a central system, all the 
cabling could be run through the floor and the 
equipment plugged in at the floor level. 


Dei solved the other technical problem by 
creating custom furniture that stacked equip- 
ment or built it directly into the backs of 
pieces below customers' eye level, with 
cabling securely tucked inside. Because Dei 
Design manufactures every piece of furniture 
llan Dei Designs, Dei had total control over 
the timing and construction of each step of 
the design process. Every detail was consid- 
ered, down to the custom music stand in the 
sound proofed recording studio. Lighting was 
also key, incorporating incandescent and nat- 
ural light as well as halogen bulbs and dim- 
mers to keep reflections off computer 
screens and monitors. 


“From a design point of view, we needed 
to enchant the environment,” says Dei. `1 
used 10 be a professional fisherman. | use a 
lot of simplified forms from nature.” 

One particular furniture ensemble that 
stands out consists of the conference table and 
chairs that Zevavos initially commissioned. 
The table and chair legs are made from recy- 
cled, sand-casted aluminum and 
resemble fish tails. Dei also incorpo- 
rated art from Peru, Zevayos' coun- 
try of origin and the place where he 
began AZ Productions, into the 
space. "It was important to integrate 
Ше culture of the owner into the 
space," Dei believes. "We chose to 
use museum quality etchings and 
abstract shapes." 

Besides reflecting the Latino 
focus of AZ Productions in the 
design, Dei and Zevayos had anoth- 
er reason for stirring a global view 
into the mix. Zevayos has commis- 
sioned Dei to embark on a revolu- 
tionary new form of studio record- 
ing, namely satellite offices world- 
wide. Construction on the first 
experimental facility begins this 
month a one-and-a-half-hour drive 
south in Irvine, Calif. 

“Using Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) lines,” says Zevayos, 
“we'll be creating places where talent. 
could come in and digitally hook up to 
the main olfice here in Venice. The 
studios will be embassies of the main 
office, where we can produce the 
sound here, while recording the client 
wherever they are.” 

If this first satellite studio is successful, 
Zevayos will then have the challenge of incor- 
poraling time delays into the recordings. as 
new offices are created further and further 
from the Venice base. Dei's challenge now 
and in the future is to create these small 
sound embassies so that they are linked aes- 
thetically as well as electronically to the main 
office, so they will be exciting places for 
clients to come and work for hours on end, 
most likely on their own. It's an experiment 
that Dei and Zevayos are convinced will suc- 
ceed, since the technology is available, the 
vision is clear, and clients’ needs seem to be 
more and more driven by the time factor. 
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Receiving visiting tal 


Both Ше time and space factors have 
caused AZ Productions to require additional 
new equipment since last vear when the Гасй- 
ity was completed. Other than that, Dei 
claims that the space has remained Lrue Lo 
the original view. "When Alonso needed new 
equipment," reports Dei, “I just built another 
piece of furniture to house il." 

The right track? For AZ Productions 
and Dei Design, things couldn't look or 


sound better. 2 


Project Summary: AZ Productions 


Location: Venice, СА. Total floor area: 6.000 sq. ft. 
No. of floors: 2. Total staff size: 6. Tables: Dei Design 
Chairs: Dei Design, Rapport, Vitra, Herman 
Miller. Lounge seating Rapport. Lighting Ron 
Rezek. Picture frames: Gallery of Functional Art 
Architectural woodworking and cabinetmaking: Dei 
Design. Client: AZ Productions. Interior designer: 
Пап Dei. Construction manager: Dei Design 
Photography: Erhard Pfeiffer 


llan Dei designs with the minimal aesthetic of Japan: tech- 
nologically clean and simple (opposite). For AZ Productions, 
Dei used neutral colors such as black, white and gray, as | 
well as industrial materials such as steel, aluminum and 
concrete mixed with the warmth of pine (top left, top right 
and lower left). Comfort was the bottom line, and to this end 
Dei created consoles that housed recording equipment 
below the client's eye-level (lower right. 
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Interlocking design elements 
visualize Cramer-Krasselt's 
teamwork philosophy. The 

main design element fea- 
tures a central spine (oppo- 
site) traveling the length of 
the building through a series 
of arches to connect team 
members from opposite 
sides of the building. The 
industrial feel of the recep- 
tion area (right) is provided 
by an angled wall clad in 
rotary-ground steel, which 
creates a backdrop for a 
custom reception desk con- 
structed of maple, sand- 
blasted glass and steel. 
Andy Warhol-like colorized 
photographs of founders 

Cramer and Krasselt provide 

a personal touch. 


First Avenue in Phoenix, originally 
designed in 1926 by C. Louis Kelley in 
the Spanish Colonial Revival Style for the 
Knights of Pythias, boasts a colorful history 
that includes use by such curious-sounding 
organizations as the Pythian Sisters, Broth- 
erhood of American Yoeman, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Nomads of Avrudaka and Ancient 
Egyptian Order of Sciots, in addition to the 
more familiar Knights of Columbus and Ma- 
sons. All the more interesting, however, is 
its recent occupancy by red hot advertising 
agency Cramer-Krasselt, creator of adver- 
tising Campaigns with panache for decidedly 
unsexy clients like Johnson Controls, Sears 
Outlet Stores, Moen, Beech-Nut Baby Food, 
Southwest Airlines and Rust-Oleum. When 
the agency's suburban Phoenix office chose 
the abandoned structure for its new loca- 
tion, it turned to McCarthy Nordburg to cre- 
ate yet another interesting chapter in the 
building's history. 
829 N. First Ave.'s historic brick structure 
alone makes it stand out in this rapidly-grow- 
ing Southwestern city of more than one mil- 


T he two-story brick building at 829 N. 
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Arches Deluxe 


McCarthy Nordburg remakes history for the Phoenix office of national advertising agency Cramer-Krasselt 


By Jennifer Thiele Busch 


lion residents, where "historical building" 
carries a different meaning from what it does 
in other parts of the country. Phoenix's envi- 
rons contain some of the oldest human 
dwellings in the Western hemisphere, rem- 
nants of the Hohokam culture that disap- 
peared in the mid 1400s. Downtown streets 
boast fine examples of contemporary archi- 
Lecture, including the soon-to-open Arizona 
Science Center designed by Antoine Predock, 
the Phoenix Central Library designed by Will 
Bruder (1995) and America West Arena 
designed by Ellerbe Beckett (1991). But there 
is little else worth mentioning in between, 
with the legendary Arizona Biltmore (1929) 
and the stunning Orpheum Theater (1929) 
being notable exceptions. Many buildings 
from the 1870s, when the city was newly set- 
ted, through the mid-1900s have been torn 
down and replaced with steel and glass icons 
of the Modern era. 

№ wasnt only the building's historical 
character that attracted Cramer-Krasselt. 
When the ad agency's 35-person staff had 
clearly outgrown its suburban office park 
location by 1994, as many as 50 different 
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space options were investigated and three 
were seriously evaluated for cost, flexibility, 
convenience and image potential before the 
final decision was made. 

Centrally situated between the city's 
financial and cultural centers, or “midtown,” 
as Cramer-Krasselt vice president and direc- 
tor of client services Brian Landauer jokingly 
refers to it, the building on N. First Ave. was 
convenient as well as completely flexible. 
Vacant for nearly half a dozen years and in 
considerable disrepair, everything inside had 
to be torn out and replaced, leaving the 
architects a clean brick slate with which to 
create a high-impact design. “The character 
and strength of the building met Cramer- 
Krasselt’s need for a strong image," says 
McCarthy Nordburg project designer José 
Martinez. "The firm had always been part of 
the design community, but its existing space 
looked like everyone else. Brian Landauer is 
really into the creative, and wanted the new 
offices to give a powerful first impression." 

Of course, maximizing the building's aes- 
thetic potential would be meaningless if its 
functionality were anything less than optimal, 
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a reality that seasoned advertising profes- 
sionals understood well. Designers from 
McCarthy Nordburg thus spent time al 
Сгатег-Кгаѕѕе to learn more about how 
the firm worked, and concluded that big pri- 
vate work spaces throughout the existing 
offices went largely unused. "The observation 
was very astute," admits Landauer. “Our 
business is very collaborative. They suggest- 
ed that we shrink down Ше personal space 
and add more collaborative space." At the 
same time, Cramer-Krasselt asked for effi- 
cient space that would increase the popula- 
tion density without sacrificing the individual 
comfort of employees 


к... Б 
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McCarthy Nordbure developed a floor 
plan with small, semi-enclosed work spaces 
lining the perimeter and a core punctuated by 
comfortable team rooms equipped with fab- 
ric-wrapped, tackable panels where creatives 
can gather to exchange ideas. Interior walls 
reach 9 ft. while ceiling heights vary from 14 
ft. to 16 ft. and offices have open doors with 
side lights. Only the focal point of the design, 
the second-floor boardroom, designed for 
reconfigurability and equipped for various 
presentation styles, has full height walls. 

So even though employees still get indi- 
vidual work areas, the sense of openness is 
maintained. “You can feel people interact,” 
says Martinez. “Energetic design flows from 
one space to the next.” The high visibility also 
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helps keeps the exposed brick perimeter in 
view from any point in the office. 

According to Landauer, there was never 
any question that the brick facade would 
remain intact and exposed, Сгатег-Кгаззей 
Was eager to maintain the character of the 
original building, especially since Phoenix 
has so few commercial buildings of similar 
vintage. But all references to the building's 
original character stopped there, as Mc- 
Carthy Nordburg stretched its own imagina- 
tion to give its client an interior design that is 
as philosophical as it is practical. 

The designers used the building's long, 
narrow floor plate and interlocking design 


spine collides with the curved wall of the 
boardroom in the reception area, leaving its 
red imprint on the curve. The boardroom is 
supposed to be the exclamation point of the 
spine—the focal point where all creative tal- 
ents of the various team members converge. 
“All their teaming efforts are described by the 
architecture of the space,” says Martinez. 
Needless to say, the thought-provoking 
design answered the client's call for an up- 
lifting, contemporary, fun and creative 
space. "We definitely didn't want a building 
that looked like an antique," says Landauer. 
"The oulside is old and traditional, but the 
inside is new and dynamic." To top it all off, 


replicating al 


elements to create a visual representation of 
Gramer-Krasselt's teamwork philosophy. On 
the first. floor, a. strong central spine travels 
the length of the building through a series of 
deconstructed arches. Bookcases in each pri- 
vate office become maple clad design ele- 
ments in the corridors that visually link 
offices of team members and act as support 
elements for the arches. Arched soffits span 
the width of the building to connect team 
members from opposite sides of the space 
and create а network of interlocking ele- 
ments along Ше central spine. 

Sounds imaginative enough? On the sec- 
ond floor, the central spine is defined by а 
of tall red walls that draw people 
through the space. At the end of the floor, the 


the art program developed for the offices is 
combination of Cramer-Krasselt's own 
advertising campaigns, displayed on a spe- 
cially designed mounting system through- 
out corridors 

As the interior architect for the building's 
developer. McCarthy Nordburg was not exact- 
ly chosen by Cramer-Krasselt as much as 
handed to it. But any initial doubts quickly dis- 
sipated when Landauer realized how well the 
designers recognized the creative potential of 
the space, and stepped back to allow them to 
work their craft, "We tried to establish the 
overall objectives for the project early on, and 
then let them be the creative people," he 
explains. "We don't want to design buildings. 
We're not good at it. We tried to remember all 


d 


series 


the things clients do that we dislike, 
and avoid doing them ourselves.” 

What? No clash of egos in a project 
involving nothing but highly creative 
people? Now that may be history in 
the making. >> 


Project Summary: Cramer-Krasselt 


Location: Phoenix, AZ. Total floor area: 
16,000 sq. ft. No. of floors: 2 plus base- 
ment and mezzanine. Average floor size: 
6,000 sq. ft. Total staff size: 41. Cost/sq. ft.: 
$30 (interior construction only). 
Wallcoverings: DesignTex. Paint Frazee. 
Laminate: Nevamar, Pionite. Flooring: Man- 
nington, wood. Carpet: Bentley. Carpet fiber: 
DuPont. Lighting ‘Techlighting, Halo, 
Lightolier, Abolite. Door hardware: 
Schlage. Glass: Cardinal Glass. Window 
treatments: Levelor. Work stations: custom. 
Work station seating: Haworth. Lounge seating: 
Bernhardt. Cafeteria, dining seating: Leland. 
Conference room seating: Braylon. Executive 
office seating: Nienkamper. Upholstery: 
Pollack & Associates, Brayton. Con- 
ference tables: Vitra. Cafeteria, dining tables: 
Falcon. Files: Steelcase. Architectural wood- 
working/cabinetmaking: Finewoods Inc. 
Signage: Royal Signage. Client: Cramer-Krasselt. 
Architect: Parady-Reddell Architects. Interior design- 
er: McCarthy Nordburg Ltd.; Judy Nordburg, 
project director; José Martinez, project 
designer; Jay Brodala, technical coordinator. 
Mechanical engineer: Mechanical Designs. Electrical 
engineer: Tony Woo Engineering. General contractor: 
Laurshan Inc. Lighting designer: Creative Designs 
in Lighting. Fumiture dealer: Facilitec, Valdez 
Office Environments. Photographer: Michael 
Norton Photography. 


The main boardroom (opposite), once the 
stage for the Knights of Pythias, is now 
reincarnated as the stage for Cramer- 
Krasselt to showcase its creative talents. 
Easily reconfigured tables, remote controlled 
lighting, presentation boards on sliding 
tracks and state-of-the-art audio/visual 
capabilities support many presentation 
styles. Ordinary materials are used creative- 
ly to add warmth and complement the his- 
toric 1928 brick building. The main design 
feature focuses on a central spine defined 
by a floating pegboard ceiling and tall red 
walls that culminate at the boardroom adja- 
cent to the reception area (above). 
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SLIDE KEY 2ND FLOOR PLAN 
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Door Openers 


How is smaller actually better for the Washington, D.C., office of the National Association of Realtors®, 


ТҮЙ he closed door may be business's 
| most powerful symbol. Behind it high- 
level meetings are held. hush-hush 
decisions are made and sensitive materials 
are brought out into the light. The closed door 
implies privilege and power for those behind it 
and inspires an I'm-out-of-the-loop-longing 
for those on the other side. Perhaps nowhere 
is this symbol more potent than in status- 
savvy Washington, D.C. So when the National 
Association of Realtors® wanted to move, 
how did design firm Davis, Carter, Scott per- 
suade it to trade its doors for open plan? 

“It wasn't easy," remembers John Pucillo, 
vice president and chief economist, National 
Associate of Realtors® (МАК®). “Bul moving 
to systems furniture represents just one of 
many changes we've been through." Pucillo 
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designed by Davis, Carter, Scott? 


By Amy Milshtein 


refers to the recent physical and cultural 
transformation of the Association, which 
houses Lwo-thirds of its operations in Chicago, 
when it downsized two layers of management 
in an effort to break up jealously guarded fief- 
doms and move to a more open culture. A 
'90s-stvle work model where information 
flows freely and teamwork is king seemed 
impossible in NARG&'s old work space. 

“Their old offices were 100,000 sq. ft. of 
inefficient, often empty suites furnished 
catch-as-catch-can," remembers Jolene 
Randazzo, director of design/associate at 
Davis, Garter, Scott. The building had other 
problems too. With no sprinklers, insufficient 
parking and 13 floors squeezed into a height 
that comfortably holds 12, NAR® was forced 
to renovate, lease or buy. 


Home is where the systems are at 
the National Association of Realtors” 
Washington, D.C., offices, designed 
by Davis, Carter, Scott. A hallway 
intersection (opposite) is defined by 
a stone rotunda and leads to open 
plan furnishings that represent the 
model of efficiency. The formal 
entrance (eft) tells only half the 
story. Inside, more comfortable fea- 
tures strike a balance between 
Washington protocol and a cozy 
homestead, perfect for an organiza- 
tion where 80% of the members deal 
in residential real estate. 


After a long and frustrating search (“In 
this organization, everybody's an expert,” 
Pucillo laughs), the Association secured a 
lease for three floors in a downtown, class-A 
building. Just four blocks from the conven- 
tion center, the site offered convenience to 
hotels, restaurants and mass transit. All in 
all, a perfect space to help the Association 
serve its 700,000 members. 

The Washington branch of the NAR® 
houses four distinct groups, lobby, research, 
public affairs and international. The lobby 
department deals with HUD and Congress on 
such issues as taxation and regulation. 
Research performs two functions: the exter- 
nal group investigates public policy records 
to support the lobbyists, while the internal 
group generates industry statistics. Public 
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affairs serves as liaison with the media апа 
produces educational satellite TV shows and 
radio spots for members. Finally, the inter- 
national group represents the NAR& to 32 
other realtor associations worldwide. 

These functions, along with support. per- 
sonnel, fit smartly into the new offices, which 
are actually 38.000 sq. ft. smaller than the 
old. Davis, Carter, Scott used creativity, sen- 
sitivity and a bit of good old-fashioned dem- 
ocracy to get the job done. "We knew the staff 
loathed moving from enclosed offices to open 
plan." says Lena Scott, principal of Davis, Car- 
ter, Scott. "To ease the transition, we as- 
sembled several mock-ups and asked the staff 
Lo vote on their favorite furniture system." 

The winning system not only affords com- 
fort and light, but its peaked panels actually 
resemble little houses, an appropriate sym- 
bol because 8096 of the Association's mem- 
bers deal exclusively in residential real 
estate. To make up for lost private spaces, а 
plethora of meeting rooms, break-out spaces 
and a multi-purpose room loaded with 
audio-visual and teleconferencing equipment 
is provided. In another gesture to smooth the 
changeover, employees have been allowed to 
personalize their work space with appropri- 
ate storage, fax, printers and copy machines, 
which supplement the central mail and satel- 


Rotundas are powerful symbols in D.C.-and NAR? has more than one 


lite copy/print/fax areas serving the entire 
the space. А commercial Kitchen and small 
kitchenettes are also included in the mix, 
taking some of the work out of catering 
meetings and parties. 

As inefficient suites give way to ergonom- 
ic neighborhoods, the designers have em- 
ployed other techniques to transform the 
space into an appropriate working environ- 
ment. “Image is important in Washington,” 
notes Scott. "We crafted a formal yet com- 
fortable space that instantly tells employees 
and guests what the NAR® is about." 

Davis, Carter, Scott has accomplished 
this by conspicuously placing high-end fin- 
ishes in the public areas. Taking a cue from 
the building's lobby, the designers have 
graced the entrance and meeting rooms with 
straight grain and pomerlay mahogany, stone 
floors and green, leaf-patterned carpet to 
hint at a comfortable living room. Rotundas, 
a powerful symbol in the District, are found 
in the lobby and hallway intersections. 

Both designer and client enjoyed working 
with a fair-sized art budget. "We even com- 
missioned a few pieces for the project," says 
Randazzo. Niches are carved into corridor 
walls so employees can appreciate the art as 
well as guests, and statues were commis- 
sioned Lo commemorate past boards. "It's à 
modern answer to a formal hall of portraits," 
Randazzo points out. 

Looking at the finished product, visitors 
to NAR® would be hard pressed to guess 
that the design and construction took place 
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in only four harried months. To expedite the 
move, the designers worked from floors 
three to one, relocating employees as they 
went. Scott remembers the experience. “И 
was quite a frenzy," she reports, "but team- 
work and daily client interaction got the job 
done well and under budget.” 

"| had never done anything like this 
before," recalls Pucillo. "All in all it remains a 
pleasant learning experience." What about the 
employees who gave up their doors? “Sure, 
they griped in the beginning,” he admits, “But 
now it just feels like home.” Home with all 
doors permanently open, that is, "2$ 


Project Summary: National Association of Realtors 


Location: Washington, D.C. Total floor area: 62,000 
sq. ft. No. of floors: 3. Average floor size: 22.500 sq. ft. 
Total staff size: 140. Wallcoverings: Maharam, Genon, 
Essex. Paint Benjamin Moore, Duron, Sherwin 
Williams. Laminate; Wilsonart. Flooring: Armstrong, 
Carpet/carpet tile: Masland. Camet fiber: Monsanto. 
Lighting: Lightolier, Baldinger. Doors: custom, 
Southern Architectural Woodwork, Ideal. Door 
hardware: Forms + Surfaces, Schlage. Glass: 
Kensington Glass. Window treatment: Maharam. 
Work stations: Haworth. Work station seating: Herman 
Miller, Thonet. Lounge seating Bernhardt, HBE 
Cafeteria, dining, auditorium seating: Cabot Wrenn. Other 
seating: Larsen Furniture. Upholstery: Arc-Com, 
Unika Vaev, Donghia, Contract Leather, 
Edelman Leather, HBF Textiles, Pollack. 
Conference tables: Geiger Brickel. Cafeteria, dining, train- 
ing tables: Howe, Davis. Other tables: HBE Files: 
Meridian. Shelving: Ironbound. Architectural wood- 
working, cabinetmaking: Southern Architectural 
Woodwork. Signage: The Signmaker. Plumbing fix- 
tures: Kohler. Client National Association of 
Realtors. Interior architecture: Davis, Carter, Scott; 
Lena Scott, principal; Jolene Randazzo, design 
director: Debra Hackett, Jeff Jones, designers. 
Mechanical, electrical engineer: Joseph К. Lorring & 
Assoc. Construction manager: Karchem & Assoc. 
Acoustician: Polysonics, Fumiture dealer: Onmitics. 
Photographer: Andrew Lautman. 
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To ease the transition from enclosed office suites to open 
plan, the designers set up furniture system mock-ups and 
allowed employees to vote. Roof-like peaks (opposite, top) 
helped tip the scales for the winning system. Well-planned 
and well-appointed public spaces like this break-out area 
(opposite, bottom) contribute to the efficient use of space. 
By concentrating high-end finishes in high-profile areas, 
the designers brought the project in under budget. 


More than just a pretty face, the boardroom (top) has 
teleconferencing and audio visual capabilities. The inspira- 
tion for the pomerlay and straight-grain mahogany comes 
from the base building lobby. Artwork, including commis- 
sioned pieces, add splash to the space. The slab sculpture 
topped with the bowl (above) commemorates past board 
members. Less formal than a hall of portraits, the piece 
brings the relaxed feeling of the office home. 
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Fire Walker 


A 19th-century textile mill is emerging from a devastating fire as the headquarters of Malden Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., designed by Bechtel Frank Erickson Architects 


eople who make history seem to have 
little use for age limits. А teenaee 
apprentice mechanic named Samuel 
Slater defied British law and launched the 
Industrial Revolution in America when he 
arrived in New York disguised as a laborer in 
the fall of 1789, carrying the specifications for 
Richard Arkwright's cotton spinning machine 
in his head. With backing from Quaker 
financier Moses Brown, Slater built America's 
first successful cotton mill on the Blackstone 
River in Pawtucket, R.L. and New England 
became the powerful center of a rapidly indus- 
trializing America some five decades later, a 
heritage that can still be 
experienced when you 
walk the grounds of 
Malden Mills Industries 
in the mill town of 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Malden Mills, а 
$400-million manufac- 
turer of such high-per- 
formance textiles as 
Polartec®, which is 
used in outerwear by 
such apparel makers as 
Land's End, L.L. Bean, 
North Face and Pata- 
gonia, is fast recover- 
ing from a disastrous 
fire on the night of 
December 11, 1995, 
that destroyed three 
250.000-sq. ft. build- 
ings in its mill complex. 
The production capaci- 
ty of the lost facilities, 
erected on the Spicket 
River by the now- 
defunct Arlington Mills 
from 1879 to 1925 
along with 20 other original structures, is 
reviving much as the New England economy 
has over the last four centuries. This time the 
rebirth is being guided by Aaron Feuerstein, 
71-year-old president and CEO of Malden 
Mills, with the assistance of Bechtel Frank 
Erickson Architects. 
The loss of three of Malden Mills’ nine 
Structures, accounting for the entire flocking 
division, which makes upholstery fabrics, as 
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By Roger Yee 


well as its finishing, processing, screen print- 
ing, inking and woven finish divisions, threat- 
ened to lay off some 1,400 of a total of 3,200 
employees. However, Feuerstein, grandson of 
Henry Feuerstein, a Hungarian immigrant 
who founded the family-owned business in 
1906, became an overnight hero by taking a 
number of bold steps soon after the tragedy. 
The very next morning, for example, he 
declared that Malden Mills would rebuild in 
the same location it has occupied since it left 
Malden, Mass. in 1956. Not only would the 
company's new equipment be state of the 
art, so would the replacement facilities. 


Tested by fire: A five-story, 60,000-sq. ft., 19th-century 
mill with a clock tower, visible at the lower right of a 
site model (above) of Malden Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
was renovated to house the company's headquarters 
shortly before a fire destroyed 750,000 sq. ft. of facili- 
ties for the maker of sought-after Polartec” fabric. The 
headquarters survived unscathed to direct the rescue 
effort. A view of executive offices on the fifth floor 
(opposite) shows the adaptive reuse of the original mill 
construction for modern offices. 


While reconstruction would require just over 
a year, existing customers for Polartec would 
have their orders filled within 30 days using 
undamaged equipment in existing manufac- 
turing and warehouse space. 

Two days later, Feuerstein's pledge to pay 
all employees for 30 days—later extended to 
90 days—regardless of whether their work 
was ready to resume precipitated what 
became an international media feeding fren- 
zy as he was hailed in television, newspapers 
and magazines, and invited to attend the 
State of the Union Address as a guest of 
President Clinton, On the other hand, skep- 
tics wondered why he 
passed up the oppor- 
tunity to relocate his 
mill to a state or for- 
eign country with 
lower labor costs— 
other mills in Law- 
rence and elsewhere 
in New England fled 
to the South for this 
reason in the 1920s— 
or to simply close the 
business, pocket the 
insurance settlement 
and retire. The more 
cynical ones suggest- 
ed that Feuerstein 
also needlessly wast- 
ed $15 million in 
wages and benefits on 
workers unable to 
resume work. 

As а graduate of 
Yeshiva University in 
philosophy and Eng- 
lish literature and an 
Orthodox Jew whose 
father Samuel in- 
stilled in his children the lessons of the 
prophets, the head of Malden Mills has had no 
difficulty justifying compassion for the compa- 
ny's work force. Translating the writings of the 
Hebrew sage Hillel (70 В.С.?-10 A.D.?), 
Feuerstein notes, "Not all who succeed and 
make money in business are wise in God's 
eyes. To be wise in God's eyes in a place where 
Шеге is no mensch (a wise man), a place de- 
void of morality, you must try to be a mensch." 
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Speaking for himself. Feuerstein adds, “Bus- 
iness has a crucial responsibility to the сот- 
munity, and a moral imperative not to exacer- 
bate the problems of the community.” 

Yet Feuerstein's actions in reviving Malden 
Mills make business sense as well. The com- 
pany can afford to pay workers relatively high 
union wages by taking advantage of their 
superior skills to deploy the latest technology 
and management concepts and produce its 
premium-priced line of proprietary products. 
Such faith in the employees was vindicated in 
1984 when their experiments in synthetic 
fibers led to the invention of Polartec®, just 
three years after high interest rates, a reces- 
sion and an unfortunate entry into the fake 
fur business forced the company into a 
Chapter XI bankruptcy. 

Paradoxically, Feuerstein sees nothing 
wrong in improvement and innovation that 
may result in displacing workers and dis- 
rupting existing operations. On the other 


tered wherever space could be found,” 
observes Gerard Frank, AIA, a principal of 
Bechtel Frank Erickson. “If a conference 
room were located just above heavy machin- 
ery, the room might vibrate.” 

Four years ago, Malden Mills initially 
retained Bechtel Frank Erickson to draft a 
building program and master plan for what 
was burgeoning into a two million-sq. ft. 
campus. One part of the new scheme, creat- 
ed with the participation of Feuerstein and 
company department heads, was to gather 
all headquarters functions in a then vacant, 
five-story, 60.000-sq. ft. building on campus. 
The consolidation would not only enable 
headquarters staff to interact more effective- 
ly, it would free up space for manufacturing. 

To a company that was more diligent 
about its manufacturing layouts than its 
office furniture plans, the discipline provided 
by the programming exercise was a revela- 
tion. “Malden Mills had no office standards 


purchasing and security on floor one, sales 
and corporate services on floor two, MIS on 
floor three, finance and law on floor four, and 
executives on floor five. 

Feuerstein and his wife Louise, who 
studied interior design, sought to retain the 
original character of the mills in the office 
interiors as well as the manufacturing 
floors, which suited Frank and his col- 
leagues just fine. “You must understand 
that our mill complex was one of the finest 
in the world a century ago, and we own 
some 90% of it,” Feuerstein indicates. “We 
have an obligation to the community to pre- 
serve these fabulous buildings as best we 
can.” Concurs Frank, "It's great to be able 
to display so much of the history of the 
building, including the brick walls, wood 
floors, and 12-ft. high, exposed timber ceil- 
ings.” (By working with the Massachusetts 
Historical Commission and the National 
ark Service, Malden Mills has secured his- 


Why would an historic New England mill still function as a mill? 


hand, he also believes organizations should 
make every effort to grow fast enough to 
provide new jobs for the personnel dis- 
placed by technology. One area where this 
philosophy is particularly visible is the 
rebirth and expansion of Malden Mills as a 
working historic landmark. 

Like so many other factory-based opera- 
tions, the headquarters offices of Malden 
Mills had been dispersed among its various 
manufacturing facilities. “Offices were scat- 
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when we began,” admits Frank. “We formu- 
lated them based on how office work is actu- 
ally done, raising issues that the company 
hadn't thought about." In an enlightened ges- 
Lure, Managers were assigned to private 
offices in the interiors of the floors, a handful 
of senior managers received private offices 
along the peripheries, and the bulk of the 
staff was given open plan work stations at 
the windows. The more conventional stacking 
plan included reception, human resources, 


toric tax credits for such measures as 
reusing the mills as mills, replacing win- 
dows with equivalent units and maintaining 
the integrity of the masonry.) 

Having given much thought to the future 
of the campus before the fire, Malden Mills 
and Bechtel Frank Erickson were able to 
revise their plans quickly after that fateful 
Monday in December. Manufacturing capabil- 
ity was restored using owned and rented 
space (dyeing being the major process that 
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was outsourced), while plans were drawn for 
а vast, new factory that will be ready by 
February 1997. A decidedly modern compo- 
sition of steel sheathed in masonry to affirm 
its ties to the site, the new structure will be 
highlighted by a 19th-century, five-story mill 
tower spared from the fire by happenstance 
and then saved from the wrecking ball by 
Ше Feuersteins. 

The new headquarters offices already 
serve as a showcase for Malden Mills in more 
ways than one. Operations resumed fairly 
soon because the facility was untouched by 
the fire. And guess whose handsome textiles 
cover the office seating and vertical panels in 
the open plan work stations? 2s 


Let there be light: Preserving light and 
views for all headquarters personnel to 
enjoy has guided the office standards 
at Malden Mills so that open-plan 
work stations run right up to the win- 
dows (opposite), encouraging ореп- 
ness and communications where once 
these employees were scattered 
throughout the manufacturing facilities, 
Managers typically work in freestand- 
ing interior offices (above), while the 
bulk of the staff occupies open-plan 
furniture (above, right) upholstered in 
Malden Mills fabrics, of course. 
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Project Summary: Malden Mills Industries Corp. Headquarters 


Location: Lawrence, MA. Total floor area: 60,000 
sq. ft. No. of floors: 5 Average floor size: 12,000 sq. 
ft. Total building occupancy: 200. Cost/sq. fL: $38. 
Wallcovering: Koroseal. Paint Benjamin Moore. 
Laminate: Wilsonart. Dry wall: U.S. Gypsum. Vinyl 
flooring: Armstrong. Carpet/carpet tile: Mohawk, 
Nova. Ceiling: Armstrong. Lighting: Lightolier, 
Holophane. Door hardware: Schlage. Window 
frames: Merrimack Construction Systems. Work 
stations: custom design, made by Brookstone 
Builders. Work station seating: Haworth. Lounge 
seating: J.G. Stickley, Brayton. Cafeteria, dining, 
auditorium seating: Fixtures. Other seating: Cabot 
Wrenn. Upholstery: Malden Mills. Conference tables: 


Cabot Wrenn. Cafeteria, dining, auditorium tables: 
Fixtures. Other tables: Brayton, Dar-Ran. Files and 
shelving: Meridian. Architectural woodworking and cab- 
inetmaking: Brookstone Builders. Elevators: Otis. 
HVAC: Carrier. Security: United Security. Access 
flooring: USG Interiors, Plumbing fixtures: Kohler, 
Client: Malden Mills Industries, Inc. Architect and 
interior designer: Bechtel Frank Erickson Arch- 
itects, Gerard Frank, William Erickson, 
Monica Sidor, Carmen DeBlasi, Jeff Hirsch, 
Sandra AuCoin, Richard Bechtel, project 
Leam. Mechanical engineer: TMP Engineers. 
Electrical engineer: Lottero & Mason. General con- 
tractor and construction manager: Brookstone 
Builders. Furniture dealer; Corporate Interiors. 
Photographer: Kurt Steir, Jän Bindas. 
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Your Virtual Place—or Mine? 


Creating work environments for the Information Age is exposing architects and interior designers to 


unprecedented opportunities-tempered by formidable risks 


MEI othing can stop the 
\ radical transfor- 
¿ mation of the 


workplace in the 
Information Age. 
Dramatic changes 
in the lives of 
workers and or- 
ganizations 
caused by the 
rapid adoption 

of such new 
information 
technology-dri- 
ven products 
and services as 
e-mail, voice mail, 
video conferencing 

and computer net- 
works—putting pres- 
sure on people to take 
instant action on the in- 
formation they handle—are all 

but irrevocable. In fact, architects 
and interior designers are discovering 
that the pace of change is likely to quicken, 
since the combinations and linkages of com- 
puter, television, video, radio and telephone 
show no signs of abating, and the technology 
of the Information Age continues to prolifer- 
ate into our culture. 

Today's shift in work resembles aspects 
of the Agrarian Age. Then the world of work 
and home ran together in a fluid continuum, 
and was not as compartmentalized as il 
would be with the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution. The farm worker's life was tight- 
ly integrated with the family house on the 
farm. Sharing a family meal and working 
together in the field or barn depended on the 
changing demands of the specific day. Was a 
crop ready to be harvested? Did a field need 
to be tended in time of frost? 

With flexibility of time and place for work 
being ushered in by the Information Age, a 
new model is emerging that allows for 
greater cohesion of the worlds of home and 
work. It's ours for the taking if we want it. 
The big change from an historical perspective 
is that for the first time we do not have to 
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By John Holey 


Work in the Information Age expands the choice of 
options relating to place beyond the primary office 
to include the satellite office, home, community, 

cafe, car and airplane. Work is supported by tech- 
nology, corporate leadership and the environment. 


work in a fixed location even when we adhere 
to a fixed Lime. 


Do hybrid home and work environments make sense? 


While traditional and compartmental 
notions of "office" and "home" still exist at 
either end of a continuum, we see elements 
cross over and combine more and more fre- 
quently. These hybrid environments are an 
indication of the massive sociological shift 
underway. Corporate clients want more ele- 
ments found in the home, such as casual "liv- 
ing room" areas for stimulating conversa- 
tional exhchange, "dining room" areas where 
employees can gather around a large, circu- 
lar table for a shared meal, and materials 


that recall the comforts of 
home. The effect is the 
creation of an environ- 
ment that is more like 

an "office home." 
On the other 
hand, residential 
clients ask for a 
state-of-the-art 
"home office" to 
enable them to 
work efficiently 
at home. As the 
definitions of 
work and person- 
al life begin to 
overlap, there aris- 
es a potential for 
expanded freedom, 
choice and integration. 

But these new develop- 
ments are not without peril to 

the competitive workplace and 

to society as a whole, as we will see in 

our exploration of the new ways of working 

still called the "alternative office" though they 
are quickly becoming mainstream. 

Global competition and faster product 
cycles are changing the nature of work in 
many ways, including a greater need to con- 
serve resources. Unfortunately, many compa- 
nies first embraced mobile or remote work 
only as a means of redirecting resources for- 
merly allocated to real estate. This tactic was 
akin to playing with fire. As the trend gained 
momentum, companies hastily elected "ho- 
telling" or "telecommuting" components 
without understanding the real business ben- 
efit or without finding a solution compatible 
with the prevailing business culture. 

Unless we view these new work options 
within the scope of a very real and important 
shift in the work model, hasty adoptions of 
one-off solutions threaten to become the fad 
of the '90s, in the same way that re-engineer- 
ing issues were not always understood in con- 
text and became the business fad of the '80s. 
Farsighted companies with an eye on the 
future will focus on greater productivity and 
competitiveness, realizing that resource sav- 
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ines will also result. To be effective and save 
resources, work environments must be un- 
derstood as a system for the production and 
delivery of a product or service. Successful 
solutions might include a variety of work envi- 
ronment options, integrated in proportion 10 
the need and character of each business. 

Creative ideas to support both mobile 
work and task-based environments are 
starting to surface. Marriott International, 
for example, is working with @WORK Con- 
sulting Group to develop a range of envi- 
ronments and networks arond the world for 
companies already employing virtual work 
modes. We can look forward to more of 
these types of developments. 


Can robust work environments hold organizations 
together? 


The notion of the singular office or cubicle 
is increasingly understood as a less produc- 
tive work environment. For many of us, work 
already takes place in cars, airplanes or any- 
where else such technologies as the cellular 
phone or laptop enables us to go. The tools of 
technology are replacing the need for large 
amounts of office real estate. The actual 
work environment is really a total system or 
network rather than a fixed location. 

The task-based nature of the new work 
environment network is one of its distin- 
guishing qualities. Corporate leadership and 
the architect jointly analyze the work process 
to give workers the specific tools and envi- 
ronments needed to accomplish the tasks 
inherent in their specific work processes. 
While the mobile worker might receive a 
portable phone and laptop computer to use 
in a variety of locations, the worker who does 
not leave the office is given a comparable 
level of tools and environmental amenities 
that respond to the demands of his or her 
work activities. 

As more workers complete assignments 
in remote locations, issues of company cul- 
ture and community will require more atten- 
tion. Companies such as ICS/Deloitte Touche 
and Axiom Managment Consulting have mo- 
bile workers who often spend more time at 
the clients’ offices than in the home work- 
place. These firms understand the impor- 
tance to company loyalty of providing a stim- 
ulating renewal of firm culture by means of 
events that draw all workers together. 

In these early days, the new demands of 
managing the social glue of a mobile work 
force fall into the lap of the human resources 
department. In time we can expect to see the 
creation of a "cultural resource director" with- 
in the corporation. This person's role will be to 
maintain the cohesion of corporate culture, 
providing a web of connection for the worker. 

Just how will mobile workers stay in 
touch? Workplace environments will evolve 
to provide more places for them to catch up 
with in-house staff, make phone calls and 
have access to e-mail and voice mail for mes- 
sages. To encourage interaction among work- 
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ers, the office will also provide the functions 
of a club or cafe. 


Are technologically advanced workplaces good for us? 


Leadership directives act as drivers, fueling 
the ability of corporations to change. The vision 
and commitment required to provide workers 
the resources 10 become more creative and 
productive must come from the top of the 
organization. It is also management's respon- 
sibility to educate workers on how to most 
effectively implement new ways of working. 


A new 
workplace model 
will allow 
for greater 
cohesion of 
the worlds of 
home and work— 


if we want it 


A lot will be expected of today’s workers 
in asking them to adjust to the new freedoms 
and responsibilities of the changing work 
environment, Fortunately, we've all been 
down this path before, tracing the progres- 
sion of learning and navigating environ- 
ments of increasing freedom in our educa- 
tional experience. In elementary school we 
met with one teacher in one classroom and 


all our classes were decided for us. By the 
time we reached college we determined 
what classes were of interest to us and 
enjoyed complete freedom of movement to 
acquire our choice of experiences and re- 
sources. A similar evolution will need to 
occur in the workplace. 

Providing workers with the proper 
resources and technological tools will cer- 
tainly be instrumental if they are to success- 
fully adopt new work modes that reduce the 
need for real estate. Needless to say, a lot of 
hardware and software will be involved. 
Information and communication technology, 
including telephones and computers, will be 
essential for creating new work structures. 
Systems such as e-mail, voice mail, video 
conferencing and shared data bases will be 
required to enable workers to coordinate 
their efforts in different locations, 

Will a compensatory emphasis on the 
primitive and sensory aspects of experience 
arise as our culture becomes more techno- 
logically advanced? It may be no accident 
that Marshall McLuhan's book, The Medium Is 
the Message, is enjoying a renaissance today. 
Many of our clients are exploring virtual and 
electronic worlds without a road map, and 
McLuhan may be the next best thing to take 
into terra incognita. 

Creative. product developers for Apple 
Computer or Hotwired, an on-line “zine,” vis- 
ibly yearn for the comfortable feel of a bean 
bag chair or soft, warm-colored wood on 
doors to balance the rigors of technology. 
What is more immediate than the informa- 
lion that comes from one's own senses? 
Design that provides a primary sensory expe- 
rience of comfort and delight will be useful in 
helping workers to assimilate rapid change. 
As we proceed into the Information Age, we 
may well find visual and tactile qualities of 
materials becoming even more essential to 
the design of the future. 

Let's be honest about the road ahead. 
We're treading with a degree of genuine 
uncertainty into a new world that no longer 
promises the "package deal" of a secure 
career path and safe retirement that made 
early postwar America the envy of the 
world. At the same time, the new territory 
no longer needs to exact the same compro- 
mises either, forcing individuals into the 
corporate mold and making them choose 
between career and family. For those who 
‘an think clearly past the present, it's pos- 
sible to build a new equation of how to 
work and live that is tailored for one's 
needs and dreams. 

These are exciting times. PS 


John E. Holey is president of Holey 
Associates, an architecture and design firm 
based in San Francisco that is creating inte- 
rior and architectural environments for work- 
place and home, using an interdisciplinary 
approach that draws on special expertise in 
design, media and technology. 
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Global Furniture Outlook for 1997 


America’s huge appetite for imports includes furniture, but where it originates and how much 
we export in turn may surprise architects and interior designers 


urp! Anyone wondering who devours 
the lion's share of the world’s manufac- 
tured goods can just observe how the 
United States fared in its fifth year of eco- 
nomic recovery. The U.S. global deficit in 
merchandise trade for 1996 weighs in al 
$188 billion, with trophies for the import 
champions of the year going to such familiar 
players as Japan with $45 billion, China with 
$40 billion, Canada with $22 billion and 
Mexico with $18 billion. Seen in the glare of 
these towering sums, the furniture we import 
from overseas seems decidedly modest at a 
net $498 million in 1995, the latest statistics 
from the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission as compiled by the Business and 
Institutional Manufacturers Association 
(BIFMA). Put in more tangible terms, our fur- 
niture trade “deficit” barely covers the cost 
of four Boeing 777 widebody airplanes, which 
list for $120 million to $150 million apiece. 
How come the United States, which made 
$9.435 billion in furniture in 1995, imported 
only $797 million's worth while exporting just 
$299 million—giving imported furniture 
barely an 896 share of the U.S. market and 
exported furniture a miniscule share of any- 
one else's market? After all, foreign motor 
vehicle manufacturers currently own some 
27.496 of the U.S. market, 23.896 going to 
Japan and 3.696 going to Europe. And what 
accounts for the fact that among the top ten 
furniture importers here are two Asian 
nations, Taiwan, with a 10.296 share of 
imports at $81.118 million, and China with a 
4.3% share at $34.534 million, plus Mexico 
with a 5.696 share at $44.541 million? 
According to Tom Reardon, manager of 
research and information for BIFMA, many of 
the answers can be found in the nature of fur- 
niture itself. "Furniture tends to be a big, bulky, 
heavy, low-technology product that is subject 
to damage in transit," he indicates. "It makes 
sense to produce it at home and consume it at 
home." Consequently, most developed nations 
have their own, well entrenched sources to 
supply their domestic demand. 
Why doesn't more European furniture find 
its way here, when Americans still readily 
acknowledge the Continents superior sense 
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of style and greater devotion to quality? "The 
world may be getting smaller due to travel 
and communications," Reardon concedes, 
"but there are still cultural differences in the 
ways Americans and Europeans work and 
play, as well as differences in the dimensions 
of their buildings and interiors." 

A good example is furniture for the office 
environment. American-style open-plan fur- 
niture systems draw symbolic fences around 
their occupants that would probably hinder 
operations in European offices, which are 
noticeably less confined and less formal. On 
other hand, European-style desking systems 
impose few barriers in linking their occu- 
pants to a much larger team, a direct ap- 
proach that would probably threaten Amer- 
ican managers, who want more visible signs 
of hierarchy and control. 

When good ideas in furniture design and 
production cross borders, they typically do so 
as ideas to be licensed to foreign companies, 
joint ventures with local partners in the host 
countries or furniture supplied to domestic 
customers’ overseas facilities. "Furniture 


design concepts travel much easier over long 
distances than furniture itself," Reardon 
points out. “Furniture makers also realize 
that good design goes nowhere without good 
distribution. Who knows the market better 
than a local licensee or partner?" 

What about concerns that Asian or Latin 
American manufacturers are taking aim at 
the U.S. furniture industry? Much of the out- 
ри! of Taiwan, China and Mexico is low-end, 
mass-volume furniture whose low cost labor 
does not overcome deficiencies in design or 
production to find commercial customers. 
And U.S. furniture manufacturing is actually 
quite efficient, drawing on CADD, just-in-Lime 
assembly and other technological and man- 
agerial innovations to create handsome, ver- 
satile and durable products. 

But we do buy $797 million worth of fur- 
niture from other nations, after all. What fol- 
lows is a look at established and up-and- 
coming furniture industries in Italy, Germany, 
Canada and Spain, who all ship significant 
quantities of their products here every year. 
Welcome to the United States! t= 


The Top 10 Importers of Office Furniture to the United States in 1995 


Country Office Seating 
Canada $179,107,000 
Taiwan 65,750.000 
Italy 49.741.000 
Mexico 21.741,000 
China 13,348,000 
United Kingdom 982,000 
Germany 1,230,000 
Denmark 1,167,000 
Sweden 1,206,000 
Netherlands 121,000 


Other Office Total 
$309,661.000 $488,676,000 
15,368,000 81,118,000 
13,378,000 63,119,000 
22,800,000 44,541,000 
21,186,000 34,534,000 
14,775,000 15,757,000 
13,619,000 14.649.000 
12,087,000 13,254,000 
4,711,000 5,977,000 
3,480,000 3,801,000 


Source: Compiled by BIFMA from U.S. International Trade Gommission statistics 
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GERMANY 


Can Europe’s economic powerhouse con- 
tinue to make furniture the way it makes 
cars in a world that values leaner and 
meaner products? 


m hen the most powerful economy in the European 
W Union catches cold, everyone else shivers. So 
when Germany appeared to stall in its recovery 
at the start of 1996, nations such as France, Italy and 
the United Kingdom held their breadth. But the German 
economy is reviving, having registered a 6.1% annual 
rate of growth in the second quarter and nearly 4% in 
the third quarter. Though the fourth quarter is likely to 
report a drop. Bonn forecasts a 1997 rate of growth of 
2.5% that will reflect а rising tide for exports—the 
Deutschemark has fallen 12% against the U.S. dollar 
since March 1995, while the Bundesbank has lowered 
short-term interest rates to a record-low 3%—despite 
an ongoing stagnation for the domestic economy. 
Trouble is, construction will be one of the laggards of 
1997, providing little stimulation to Europe's largest 
office furniture manufacturing industry, whose 36.796 
share produced $2.874 billion (DM 4.512 billion at 1.57 
DM to 1.0 U.S. dollar) in office furniture in 1995, 
exporting $457 million and importing $219 million. 

Like most other furniture industries around the 
world, German office furniture manufacturers. exist 
mainly to serve German customers, so their fortunes 
reflect Germany's business cycle. Furniture output 
soared when the reunification of 1990 triggered a con- 
struction boom in the east aided by massive public 
works and big tax breaks for real estate. Then wages in 
the east shot up along with those in the west—lifting 
average German wages and benefits for a factory 
worker to $30 a hour—a recession arrived and German 
manufacturers ran for the exits to find cheaper labor in 
Eastern Europe and North America. The German furni- 
ture industry has been part of the ensuing effort to 
make German goods and services competitive again. 

Wolfhorst Wehr, secretary general of the German 
Office Furniture Industry Association (Verband der 
Deutschen Büromóbelindustrie) in Wiesbaden, notes in 
the Association Business Report 1995/96, "The German 
office furniture industry's production retreated by 
some 25% from 1992 to 1995... When the boom in 
office furniture in the early 1990s turned into an over- 
supply in the recession, a correction was unavoidable. 
Now, to be more competitive against global competi- 
tion, the German office furniture industry is making 
great. strides in simplifying product design and manu- 
facturing Lo cul costs without sacrificing quality,” 

Who are the major players in German office furni- 
ture? Not surprisingly, there are both production vol- 
ume-oriented giants and design quality-oriented lead- 
ers. Among the top manufacturers in volume are 
Mauser Office GmbH. in Waldeck, Voko Vertriebsstif- 
tung in Pohlheim, Konig + Neurath KG Büro- 
móbelsysteme in Karben and Klóber GmbH. Bürositz- 
móbel in Uberlingen. Manufacturers cited for design 
innovation include Wilkhahn/Wilkening 4- Hahne in Bad 
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Münder, Vitra GmbH. in Weil am Rhein, Kusch + Co. 
Sitzmébelwerke KG in Hallenberg and Sitag GmbH. in 
Porta Westfalica. The major exposition in which the 
industry displays its wares is the all-encompassing 
Orgatec, held mid-October on alternate. years at the 
KölnMesse or Cologne Fair, due again in 1998. 

Of course, L.S. demand for German office furni- 
ture—we bought products worth a total of $14.649 
million in 1995—is complicated by the fact that some 
German manufacturers maintain operations in the 
United States, mainly Kusch, Girsberger, Sitag, 
Dauphin and Vitra. (Wilkhalin is now marketed by Vecta 
again.) Al the same time, U.S. manufacturers such as 
Steelcase, Haworth, Herman Miller, Knoll and Davis 
return the compliment in Germany through indepen- 
dent operations, joint ventures or licensing with 
German partners and even outright ownership of a 
handful of German furniture makers. 

Given the high degree of fit and finish that German 
business and institutional customers expect of their 
office furniture—just think of what German 
motorists expect of their cars—German products are 
widely perceived in the United States as offering 
clean, functional modern design, high quality materi- 
als and flawless manufacturing at an appropriate 
premium compared to their American counterparts. 
In-house product development teams of designers 
and engineers work with independent archilects and 
industrial designers to produce desking systems and 
high-tech ergonomic chairs that are elegantly 
machine-like in form and function. It's not a bad mar- 
keting niche in the 1990s. When German office furni- 
ture is specified for American projects. the resulting 
environments сап be sehr schön. >> 


German Office Furniture Production 1995 


Steel Office Furniture 
$447 million 
15.67 


Office Seating 
$653 million 
22.7 


Source: Verband der Deutschen Büromóbelindustrie. Original total in DM, 
translated into U.S. dollars at DM 1.57 to $1. 
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SPAIN 


Why the world can't get enough furniture 
from the land of Gaudi, Pablo Picasso, 
Salvador Dali and Joan Miro 


mountainous kingdom where Latin blood leads to 

colorful living, and art, design and architecture 

are а way of life, Spain continues to grow as an 
exporter of furniture to the European market, as well 
as the United States, Russia and Japan. With France, 
Germany and Portugal leading the way as purchasers, 
Spain increased its furniture exports in 1995 by 3696 
over the previous year according to the Spanish 
Institute for Foreign Trade (ICEX) and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Since the exchange rate is 
about 125 pesetas per 1.0 U.S. dollar, Spain's furniture 
exports reached an all-time high of $1.048 billion in 
1995, up from $771 million in 1994. 

Furniture imports, which showed an increase of 296 
in 1995, dropped 2% in the first quarter of 1996, while 
exports showed a slight move upward. According to 
BIFMA, although the United States purchased only 
0.296 of its office furniture from Spain in 1995, it 
increased its overall Spanish furniture imports by 2696. 
Not a dramatic amount. for America, especially since 
Russia raised its furniture imports from Spain sixfold, 
or 14196. Other countries that round out the top ten for 
Spain are the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

Spain may not be the world's leading exporter of 
furniture, but figures show that the market is growing 
steadily. Several different factors contribute to the 
growth. Probably first and foremost is what happened 
politically in late April of 1996: the Spanish Socialist 
Worker's Party was ousted by the center-right Populist 
Party, making way for new fiscal responsibility, includ- 
ing lower interest rates, lower inflation and а new sys- 
tem of regional finance. 

For a country that is made up of very distinct cul- 
tural regions, the fact that Prime Minister José Maria 
Aznar will distribute 3096 of national income taxes to 
Catalonia and other regions (up from 1596) will con- 
tribute heavily to increased prosperity in those regions. 
Coincidentally, Fernando Leon, director of promotion 
for Spain's trade commission, says that most. of the 
furniture produced in Spain comes from Catalonia, 
which includes the two major design cities of Spain, 
Barcelona, which captured the world's attention when 
it revamped and hosted the 1992 Summer Olympics, 
and Valencia. 

"Spanish furniture production is concentrated on 
the Mediterranean coast," says Leon. "Some 1896 
comes from the Catalonian region and 1696 from the 
community of Valencia. With 1,000 furniture manufac- 
turers in this region, Valencia is responsible for 33% of 
total furniture exports.” 

Born in the Middle Ages, Catalonia has a distinct 
cultural, political and lingual tradition that has shaped 
its people and land. The history of the area includes 
periods of artistic and political power which have 
translated into design and architectural significance to 
this day. From the days when it was a Roman colony, 
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which brought Romanesque art to the most remote 
corners of the Pyrenees, to Gothic art, Modernism 
(Spain's own Art Nouveau) and the Avant Garde move- 
ment, the region has been known for many important 
artists. A sampling: Antoni Gaudi, Domenech i 
Montaner, Puig i Cadafalch, Pablo Picasso, Salvador 
Dali and Joan Miró. 

“Modernism is everywhere in Catalonia,” says Leon, 
“where furniture is more high-design oriented, and you 
see works by famous artists on the streets. Valencia 
has а more classical design focus." On the streets 
indeed. Gaudi's tiled park benches, designed in 1914, 
line Guell Park in Barcelona, a comfortable place for 
locals and tourists to rest, and become part of the art. 

That classical focus of Valencia may be why Spain's 
main furniture exhibition, the International Furniture 
Fair (Feria Muestrario Internacional, or FIM) takes 
place there each year. The show had 1.067 exhibitors in 
1996, 882 from Spain and 185 from foreign countries. 
The products shown included classic, rustic, modern, 
contemporary, casual and outdoor furniture, both con- 
tract and residential, an avant garde group called SIDI, 
and a lighting and accessories division. The 1997 show 
will be held in Valencia from September 22-27 (check 
the Web site at http:/www.fira-valencia.es). Two paral- 
lel events will flank the 34th edition of the show—the 
International Fair of Lighting Fixtures (FIAM) and the 
International Fair of Ceramics and Decorative 
Elements (CEVIDER)—bringing together the furniture 
and decorative trades. 

Spain is a place where basic living becomes a cele- 
bration. Food, music, dance and sport are full of color 
and energy. Why shouldn't the Spanish be recognized 
for their furniture, something so basic, necessary and 
practical? As the figures rise for their furniture 
exports, one can only say: Bravo Espana! PS 


Spanish Commerce in 1994-1995 


$ MILLIONS (100) 


PRODUCTION €) EXPORTS С") 


(*) Source: ANIEME 
(**) Source: US Department of Commerce 


IMPORTS (°) 
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CANADA 


Our neighbor to the north remains the 
largest office furniture exporter to the 
United States, based on quality, service 
and innovation 


prising manufacturers who produce office furniture 

of all kinds and materials, has grown to its present 
status as a CDN$1.5 billion concern based on a reputation 
for quality products, customer service and innovative 
design. The industry was founded in Canada's hardwood 
producing regions, mostly in Ontario and Quebec, and 
retains a strong tradition of family ownership among such 
well-known giants as Global, Teknion and Office Specialty 
and such well-respected, medium-sized companies as 
Keilhauer and Nienkàmper. According to Virginia Wright, 
adjunct assistant professor in the School of Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, University of Toronto and 
author of Modern Furniture in Canada, 1920-1970, the 
heart of furniture manufacturing is in Ontario because of 
its natural resources, location and population. According 
to tallies for 1993 compiled by Statistics Canada, a publi- 
cation of Industry Canada. a federal agency, Ontario orig- 
inated 71.9% of industry shipments, followed by Quebec 
(16.6%), the Prairies (9.9%). British Columbia (1.4%) and 
the Atlantic provinces (0.2%). With the exception of SMED 
in Calgary, Alberta and Lacasse in St. Pie-de-Bagot, 
Quebec, most major manufacturers are located in Ontario 
near Toronto, Canada’s largest city. 

“Many of the historical events that shaped the 
Canadian furniture industry are the same as those in the 
U.S.: immigration, railways, two World Wars and changing 
trade policies," says Wright. "For example, skilled work- 
ers from Germany helped the furniture industry to flour- 
ish in southern Ontario in the second half of the 19th cen- 
шгу. And the world's first molded plastic chair was pro- 
duced in Ottawa in 1946 at the National Research Council 
of Canada, using resin adhesives developed during World 
War 1 for the plywood components of the Mosquito 
bomber." (Three years before Charles Eames's famous 
design.) More recently, the industry's sheltered domestic 
market has been profoundly affected by the Canada-U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement (FTA), which eliminated Canada's 
high tariffs from 1989-1993. "In response to the FTA, the 
Canadian industry has had to transform itself to face 
higher import pressures. and also to take advantage of 
new export opportunities," says André George, a trade 
specialist at Industry Canada. 

Despite these challenges, Canada maintains strong 
trading relationships in office furnishings. In 1995, 
Canada exported CDN$525 million in office furniture to 
the world, and imported CDN$165 million, generating а 
trade surplus of CDN$356 million. That same year, the 
country exported $US385 million to the U.S. (4396 of 
industry shipments), while imports from the U.S. totalled 
US$121 million (19.196 of Canadian market), generating a 
trade surplus of US$264 million. The U.S. is Canada's 
major trading partner in this and all industries due to 
market size, proximity and commonality of product 
design characteristics. accounting for 92.896 of all office 
furniture exports and 90.796 of all office furniture imports 


he Canadian commercial furniture industry. com- 
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in 1995. Larger companies, such as Global and Teknion, 
are also active in overseas markets, particularly Europe 
and Asia. 

The domestic Canadian office furniture market was esti- 
mated at US$633 million in 1995, and should expand at an 
average annual growth rate of 2% to 3% over the next 
decade. According to a recent report by Aktrin Research 
Institute, massive job losses in 1995 have been reversed, 
with over 150,000 new jobs generated by September 1996 
and unemployment down to 9.4%, a two-year low. Most 
new jobs are in manufacturing, while the service sector 
expands at a slower pace and the public sector still suffers 
under budget cuts, with public unemployment down 2.2%, 
However, as many as 250,000 new jobs could be created 
across Canada in 1997, stimulating demand for office fur- 
niture. While slower growth in the service and public sec- 
tors, the primary purchasers of commercial furniture, will 
not help the industry, domestic sales should be bolstered 
by above average growth in such market niches as 
ergonomic furniture and home office furniture. 

Canada also has an active institutional furniture 
industry. (Furnishings for retail, hospitality, churches, 
schools, hospitals and other institutions are catego- 
rized separately from the office furniture industry for 
statistical reporting purposes.) From January to July 
1996, the Canadian Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade reports that Canadian institutional 
furniture exports to the United States totalled CDN 
$393 million, = 


1993 Canadian Commercial Furniture Shipments 


by Region 


British Columbia The Atlantic Provinces 
1.4% 0.2% 


Quebec 
16.6% 


Source: Statistics Canada, courtesy of Industry Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
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Italy's furniture industry is faring better 
than most other Western European 
countries, and has room in its domestic 
market for its American cousins 


a hat should American designers and manufactures 
W expect from the Italian furniture industry, one of 

the few in Western European that is not in a 
decline, for the upcoming year? A variety of trends are 
present in this important industry, including Ше develop- 
ment of a more technology-based office product, а pre- 
dominance of smaller, family-run companies, and an un- 
filled niche in their domestic market for American prod- 
uct. According to information compiled by BIFMA from 
the U.S. International Trade Commission, the U.S. bought 
7.996 of its imported furniture from Italy їп 1995 for 
$63.119 million, broken down as follows: $49.741 million 
for office seating; $322,000 for metal office filing cabi- 
nets; $5.806 million for other metal office furniture; 
$7.042 million for wooden office furniture; and $208,000 
for plastic office furniture. 

According to The Furniture Industry in the European 
Union, jointly published by Aktrin Furniture Research, 
High Point, N.C., and Csil, Milan, even though only 5 96 of 
companies in Italy have more than 20 employees, the 
country still performs well on the international market. 
This is largely due to greater flexibility in production 
which, combined with greater attention to the needs of 
particular niche markets, makes the small firm highly 
competitive. According to Italian Trade Commission ana- 
lyst Vincenzo Lalli in Atlanta, flexible production lines 
allow for greater quality control and quicker implementa- 
tion of design changes. 

Most mid-sized to larger Italian companies have profes- 
sional design teams on staff, but that is more the exception 
than the rule, according to Stefan Wille, president of Aktrin. 
Wille feels the Italian industry is by far the most important 
in Europe. "Italy has to take great efforts in order to main- 
lain its important position but competition is tough, notably 
from Southeast Asia and Eastern Europe," he says, citing 
expensive production and high wage costs. “Italy is not 
doing well, but is hurting less than others." 

A positive sign was this year's record attendance at 
Promosedia, the 20th International Chair Exhibition in 
Udine, underlining the importance of the area known as 
the “Chair Triangle" in supplying over 30% of total chair 
manufacturing for the world, Other areas with a high con- 
centration of furniture manufacturers are Milan, Treviso, 
Pesaro and Bari. Lalli's analysis shows that the U.S. mar- 
ket holds the greatest potential for Italian furniture 
exports. Although European and American tastes differ, 
consumers are buying contemporary furniture in greater 
numbers each year. One problem facing Italian manufac- 
tures, reports Lalli, is providing adequate customer ser- 
vice, because quality and design alone cannot win U.S. 
market share. 

The Furniture Industry in the European Union reports 
that the main Italian manufacturers include Chateau D'ax 
Spa. Natuzzi Industrie Spa, Scavolini Spa and Snaidero 
Spa. Tom DiNapoli, President of Cassina USA, Inc. feels 
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that the Italian industry is on an upswing. "The Italian fur- 
niture industry recognizes that the U.S. economy is on a 
positive note right now," he says, “so the focus will be to 
promote contemporary design in America." 

Carlo Santoro, a Fiera Milano representative, the orga- 
nization that operates the Salone di Mobile, held every 
mid-April, feels that. 1997 will be a flat year because Italy 
is currently undergoing a major transformation, having 
just re-entered the European monetary union after about 
two years. Santoro also notes that imports are а wide 
open market. "Even though Italy has a large and well 
established industry, there are many niches that can be 
filled by the many quality American furniture manufactur- 
ers,” he insists. 

Since a strong hierarchy and class structure persist in 
the Italian corporate office, Santoro feels that Italian 
office furniture is not changing in the same way it is in 
America. The “alternative office” is not as strong a trend 
in Italy as is the adaption of technology to the work envi- 
ronment. Ivan Luini, executive vice president of Luceplan 
USA, says that all his business contacts in Italy have E- 
mail. “Italy is becoming more highly technological, and 
the Italian manufacturer is going into that direction as 
well. It is a world-wide trend.” Unlike the ‘80s, where 
forms and images were the main motivators for design, 
Luini sees technology taking precedent, 

What will the experts be saying at the end of 1997 
about the ltalian/American furniture relationship? 
Hopefully, in the immortal words of Frank Sinatra, а 
favorite Italian-American, “It was a very good year.” 5S 


ITALIAN FURNITURE EXPORT BY PRODUCTS 
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Source: Italian Institute of Statistics 
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Forever Young 


Flexibility is key to tenant fit-out longevity 


rchitecture and interior design are 

increasingly being handled like works in 

progress, never to be completed. Keep- 
ing pace with the engineers of better work- 
places, for example. can sometimes generate 
more questions for their designers than 
answers. How much power will be required for 
equipment of the future? What kind of wiring 
will carry a facility into the 21st century? What 
if the fire alarm system gets crossed with the 
security system and a smoke detector opens a 
secured door? 

Whether leasing, buying or build- 
ing a new facility, clients quickly real- 
ize that the degree of flexibility built 
into the structure or tenant fit-out is 
the telltale key to its future ability to 
accommodate new technologies. 
Buildings that are 10-30 years old 
may appear to be “modern” but actu- 
ally lack enough flexibility to adapt 
their systems to future changes. and 
will end up as class B space for com- 
panies that are not technologically 
intensive. If designers are not atten- 
tive to the capacity of existing build- 
ing systems and their ability to inte- 
grate new developments in technolo- 
gy, their clients surely will be. 

Is a future-proof facility both 
technically feasible and economical- 
ly cost effective? How can architects 
and interior designers anticipate the 
demands of new technologies in 
their projects? Consider the follow- 
ing scenarios. 


Communications cabling: The newest twist 
in facility obsolescence? 


Communication technology is 
where the major revolution in build- 
ing design and construction is occur- 
ring today. For facility managers and 
owners, it’s not just a matter of buy- 
ing the latest computer or software systems. 
It's also critical to identify the kind of wiring 
that will operate these systems. 

Though wiring may appear to be an "oh, by 
the way" expenditure, its cost and significance 
cannot be understated. Look at what hap- 
pened to a financial services firm in Manhat- 
tan that spent more than $50 million installing 
wiring in its 1 million-sq. ft. facility nine years 
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By Harvey Brickman 


ago. The firm is now embarking on a major 
rewiring effort because the previous system 
quickly became obsolete. By the way indeed! 

What to do? First, build in flexibility for 
future wiring horizontally and vertically by 
installing vertical. shelves and raised or 
access flooring. Second, install universal 
cabling systems with 100 Mbps capacity even 
though most applications used today require 
only 10 Mbps. 

It's probable that raised flooring will reign 
in all office buildings, as high-tech tenants 


demand plenums 8 in. to 12 in. or higher, and 
“plain vanilla" tenants expect at least 6 in. 
Raised flooring obviously adds to the initial 
cost of a space. However, the cost is far out- 
weighted by the impact of a normal 20% churn 
rate of changes. Otherwise, a tenant can spend 
up to $2,500 just to move a work station. 

New buildings are being constructed with 
sizable access pathways for greater flexibili- 


TECHNOLOGY 


ty in wiring vertically and horizontally. High 
communications areas require sO many ser- 
vices that it is best to wire every work station 
to a patch panel in a communications closet 
with the services terminating in a companion 
patch panel. In this way, accommodating ser- 
vice changes 10 any one desk is a matter of 
plugging and unplugging patch cables in the 
closet rather than rewiring the desk. 
Universal or generic wiring is the other 
significant way to maintain a facility's tech- 
nological readiness. A universal installation 
is designed to handle a variety of 
applications, and can transport up to 
100 Mbps via 12-strand fiber cable. 
This is a neater, cleaner, more flexible 
alternative to the mish mash of mis- 
cellaneous wiring efforts that grows 
and changes as many companies 
expand their use of technology. 


HVAC: Cooling wherever the tenant wants it— 
and watch for CFC 


How do you cool areas of a building 
housing computer equipment and com- 
munications systems when these loca- 
tions are often unknown during the 
design phase, and may change after the 
initial installation? Provisions should 
be made for future installation of cool- 
ing units throughout a building by 
installine chilled water or condenser 
water risers with valved outlets to 
accept future cooling units, and placing 
electric bus risers in electric closets Lo 
distribute power to computer equip- 
ment and accompanying air condition- 
ing units. Handling future equipment 
without extensive alterations greatly 
enhances the value of any building. 

Air conditioning is experiencing 
advances as well, mainly due to regula- 
tory mandates to eliminate CFC (chlo- 
rofluorocarbon)-producing Freon units. 
The Montreal Protocol mandated that Freon, 
the coolant used in most traditional HVAC 
systems, would no longer be manufactured 
after January 1996. Subsequent buildings 
have been constructed using new equipment 
without CFC producing refrigerants. Building 
owners with existing equipment had several 
choices: stockpile Freon, retrofit existing sys- 
tems or install new systems altogether. 
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The other interestine alternative is district 
cooling, whereby a utility pipes chilled water 
to a building, eliminating the need for on-site 
refrigeration. A chiller plant has been built, for 
example, by a utility to serve a group of casi- 
nos in Atlantic City, N.J. However slightly, the 
CFC issue can add to the cost of any occupan- 
су, and should be investigated when any new 
or existing facility is being considered. 


Energy conservation: Can you lighten the load and 
Steady it 100? 


Much of the hard work in conserving ener- 
gy has been done, thanks to the dire conse- 
quences of the crises of 1973 and 1979. Energy 
codes throughout the nation have set. parame- 
ters for economies in energy consumption that 
have yielded impressive results. Many utilities 
continue to offer rebates for customers who 
downsize energy requirements or install high 
efficiency HVAC equipment. 

* Windows, as always, remain an impor- 
tant source of energy savings. So most ener- 
gy codes require double-glazed windows be 
installed in new and retrofit projects. On the 
other hand, triple glazed windows have not 
yet been proven to be cost effective. 

* Air conditioning units, not surprisingly, 
have become more efficient as a result of 
these developments. Previous typical units 
operated at 0.65 to 0.8 kw/ton. Today's 
buildings have equipment operating at 0.5 to 
0.6 kw/ton. 

* Lighting, which accounts for up to 4596 
of a building's total energy usage, has seen a 
big thrust in recent years Lo create more 
energy efficient bulbs, fixtures, ballasts and 
distribution plans. Forty years ago, 5 
watts/sq. ft. was typical lighting. Today, the 
total has dropped to 2 watts/sq. ft., and can 
be reduced even further using low level gen- 
eral lighting. The biggest developments in 
lighting are coming in the form of such light- 
ing controls as timers and occupancy sen- 
sors. 

° Communications equipment has in- 
creased the use of power and consequently 
the air conditioning load. Most buildings use 2 
watts/sq. ft. for communications and power, 
but this figure is growing, with many building 
codes requiring that new buildings accommo- 
date up to 6 watts/sq. ft. for light and power, 
and specialized installations demanding 8 
watts/sq. fl. ог more—a possible point of 
negotiation with the owner. 

* Power systems tendency to have 
“spikes,” in which vollage can increase or 
decrease slightly and potentially cause mal- 
function, damage or memory loss to comput- 
ers, has triggered the search for “clean” 
power. Among the equipment developed to 
deliver “clean” power are filters, cheapest 
but least effective, power conditioners, bet- 
ter but still subject to variations in the power 
source, and uninterruptible power sources or 
UPSs, the optimal choice. A UPS is actually a 
rectifier system with battery back-up that 
cleans and serves as a power reserve during 
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“blinks” or outages that is usually sized for 
15-minute capacity to allow for an orderly 
shutdown of computer systems during an 
outage. Generally, a UPS system is installed 
for critical applications only, since it is not 
feasible in terms of space and/or cost other- 
wise. 


Plumbing, life safety, security: Small steps and big 
leaps forward 


Improvements are continuing in the use of 
new technologies, better materials and more 
efficient methods in plumbing, life safety and 
security. The most significant change for 
plumbing, however, has been low-flow toilets, 
which cul water usage, save on the water bill 


nitidi leo 
Buildings that 


are 10-30 vears 


old may appear 
to be “modern” 


but lack flexibility 
for change— 

and could end up as 
class B space 


and help maintain the available water supply. 
Since the federal directive to install 1.6 g/p/f 
low-flow toilets mandates their use, these fix- 
tures are now the only way to go. 

A total revolution in computer-based 
microprocessor equipment has led to im- 
proved life safety systems. Most building 
codes now require life safety systems that 
are best served by microprocessors, which 
means they are more sophisticated and more 
reliable. Where once 100 smoke detectors 
required 100 separate wires, today’s address- 
able devices gives each detector a computer- 
ized “address” requiring less wiring and allow- 
ing for more programming flexibility. 


In the wake of bombings at the World 
Trade Genter in New York and the federal 
office building in Oklahoma City, sophisti- 
cated security systems are on the upswing 
to combat terrorism and industrial espi- 
onage. Card access systems, intrusion 
alarms, CCTV systems and so forth are now 
being combined in integrated computerized 
systems being installed in many buildings. 
The newest trend in entrance/exit control is 
the optical turnstile, a portal-sans-turnstyle 
card system that lets people in and out. 
Costly as such a system can be, its cost may 
be outweighed by the risk of losing informa- 
tion or security. А state-of-the-art security 
system generally adds $2-3/sq. ft. to the 
cost of a building. 


A future of decentralized control and continuous 
impermanence? 


Is the time close by when all major envi- 
ronmental systems in a building meld into 
one, seamless building management sys- 
tem? If currently available direct digital 
control systems, which can integrate HVAC, 
life safety, security, electrical control and 
air quality systems into one centralized 
computerized system, still sound like a 
facility manager's dream, they may have to 
remain that way. Life safety systems, for 
example, are generally stand alone entities 
since they are mandated by code and must 
be available before other systems to obtain 
a certificate of occupancy. Since they must 
be tested periodically, the chance always 
exists that modifications 10 other systems 
may inadvertently affect the life safety svs- 
tems, placing occupants at risk. 

Another key component that is unlikely to 
be tethered to a centralized command, eleva- 
lors are controlled by specialized systems 
that are very difficult to graft onto integrated 
building systems. And security experts 
demand stand alone solutions because they 
do noL want any other system manager or 
lechnician to have access to a building's 
security system. The problem here is obvi- 
ously not technology, it's buy-in. 

New buildings underway that feature 
flexible options without committing tenants 
to specific systems will have considerable 
advantage in accommodating technological 
advances. No one can afford to throw away 
a 30-story structure or a major tenant fit- 
out after 10 years’ use, so the key to 
remaining competitive is to stay flexible and 
leave plenty of room for improvement. 
Architects, interior designers and clients 
should remember that the more you try to 
second guess the future with state-of-the- 
art equipment or custom technological fea- 
tures for your building, the sooner it will 
become obsolete. If you want to play God, 


try doing so off premises. >> 


Harvey Brickman is senior vice president of 
Tishman Interiors Corporation. 
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Partnering with MED 
wara and excellence 
dealers for over EO 
eleven years to — 
recruit salespeople, 22% 
independent reps, 


product manager and CEO's for the 

furniture and textile industries. 
The Viscusi Group, Inc. 

212-595-3811 Fax 212-595-9103 


Р.О. Box 261 * New York, NY 10023 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
INTERIOR - DESIGNER 


Aggressive commercial interior furnishings 
company has immediate opening for 
a designer with CAD exposure or 
experience. Knowledge of Haworth Office 
Furniture is a plus. Excellent salary and 


benefits. Send resume to: Design, P.O.B. 
4997, Columbia, South Carolina 
29204. 


Ph 803-254-1656 * Fax 803-254-2959 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES 


4 SMALLWOOD A 
FINE UPHOLSTERY LEATHERS 


Custom Coloring Available 
Call or fax for a price list and sample. 
8 Tasman Lane * Huntington Station, NY 11746 
~ Tel: 516-549-2640 Fax: 516-423-2769 р 


TRACK & RECESS LIGHTING 


LIGHTOLIER 
See what good lighting is all about with 
our full line of Lightolier track, recessed, 
decorative, flourescents, and controls. As seen 
on the Designing with Light™ Television Show. 
LIGHTING BY GREGORY 
Ph: 212-226-1276 or 800-796-1965 


PRODUCTS FOR SALE 


32 OZ. - $4.99 Per Sq. Yd. 


THE CALL IS FREE, AND SO ARE THE SAMPLES. 
1-800-424-6733 


CARRINGTON CARPET INDUSTRIES, INC. 


More Products For Sale 
on Next Page 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED REPS WANTED 


mode OFFICE PARTITIONS and 


CAREER SALES/SALES 
MANAGER POSITION 


We are a 25 year old, successful, sales- 
oriented national leader in architectural 
signage with existing hospital, corporate, 
college, and government accounts. 

If you are in the New York, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D.C. metro areas or in Texas, 
and have 5+ years sales experience, please 
send confidential resume to: 

Innerface Architectural Signage 

5320 Webb Parkway, Lilburn, GA 30247 


No phone calls please. 


SALES REPRESENTATION 
WANTED 


Manufacturer of an exciting new public 
seating system seeks representatives. 


We are looking for Manufacturers 
Reps. currently calling on A&D 
community, hospitals, as well as 


corporate and institutional end users. 

Reply to: Maximum Seating, Inc., 1000 

Atlantic Dr., West Chicago, IL 
800-825-5085 * Fax: 630-231-9289 


Classified Advertising in Contract Design 
Gets You Results! 


800-688-7318, x7893 


SYSTEMS FURNITURE 
Highly adaptable panel systems 


и Floor-to-ceiling panels 
и Stackable panels 
и Multi-level raceways 
| wv In-house design service 
w Rapid order turn-around 
и Excellent commission structure 


Needed: experienced, aggressive reps 
— Florida — New England 
— Texas — Rocky Mountain 


Contact: Mr. Stevens 800/733-6633 


WANTED 


Sales agents for commercial carpet mill 
dte, in hospitality and architectural floor 
covering. Please fax resume to: 


706-673-7009 or mail to: P.O. Box 2258, 
Dalton, GA 30722. Attn: Mr. Drain. 


HiGH COMMISSIONS 


Top quality office seating mfg., with excellent 
customer service, is uh mfg. reps to call 
on the A&D market in diego, Dallas, 
Houston, and Philadelphia. Reply to: 
Sales Manager * 917 Beaverdam Rd., 
Canton, NC 28716 


For Manufacturers who want to... 


Hire the Best Rep Groups 


The Industry's only reference book of 
Independent Manufacturers Representatives. 


LT 


Indexed by: 

1. Territory 

2. Types of Products Represented 
3. Manufacturers 


Published Annually 


To order, send check or 
money order for $295.00 to: 
V-Group Inc. 

Р.О.Вох 261 

New York, NY 10023 


*Residents of New York State must include 
applicable Sales Tax 


Also available on diskette 


For a Free Brochure call 
212.595.3811 or Fax 212.595.9103 
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PRODUCTS FOR SALE 


Designer Acoustical Panels for your 
teleconferencing rooms, lobbies, open offices, 
meeting room and public spaces. 


> .80-1.05 NRC RATING 
» CLASS “A” FIRE RATING 
>» PLAIN AND/OR DESIGN Designers' Source 
PANELS & BAFFLES for Custom Restaurant 
> UNLIMITED DESIGN CHOICES | Tables & Bases. 
> 40+ COLOR CHOICES Any Material, 4 
> CUSTOM DESIGNS, SIZES & LOGOS AVAILABLE Shape or Size 
BREJTFUS ENTERPRISES, INC. Factory Direct DW. BRUMMITT CO. 


410 S. Madison, #1 ө Tempe, Arizona 85281 Prices > 


— 


Artistic Sound Panels/Wall Art 


WANTED TO BUY 


X ko oko X WANTED * * * * * x WANTED 


Office чөк! panel systems, mainframe 
à P». à ` um "hai computers, phone systems & computer 

Used Panel Systems & Chairs — anywhere in the U.S. & Canada. 
Mill Sa een MEE Pa ey Bree Cash buyer-quick removal-references 
Miller Haworth eelcase bistee Goldstein Office Furniture & Systems 


800-966-DESK or 617-787-4433 


AT 4- | R. E. Jones Company Fax 617-789-5893 
| | e Abe Goldstein ® John Jemison * 


A А 2) Wholesale Office Furniture http: / /www.gof.com * email: wholesale@gof.com 
-800-670-2905 * Fax:(8 491-405 i 
Е Р 800 67 ai | 9 s i i : 17 x l 054 Advertise In The Classifieds of Contract Design 
„а to receive our FA; broadcasts of avalla е & wantec urniture Inventory 
2 800-688-7318, х7893 


Most storage cabinets can hold anything 
that fits on a 16 shelf. 
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All your storage needs seldom fit neatly into a 127 binder, That's why we offer customized solutions to meet your special requirements 
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Fietitiously Yours. 
Amigo 


Casa California: Spanish-Style Houses from Santa Barbara 
to San Clemente, by Elizabeth McMillian, photography by 
Melba Levick, foreward by David Gebhard, 1996, New 
York: Rizzoli International Publications, 208 pp., $50 cloth. 


Did the American West of the late 19th 
century really resemble the world of Buffalo 
Bill Cody's Wild West Show, Bonanza and 
Red River? Is Colonial Williamsburg the 
authentic vision of Americana we fervently 
believe George Washington bequeathed to 
us? Will we ever get any closer to under- 
standing World War Il by watching Patton? 
For better and for worse, Americans have 
reinvented themselves periodically in their 
pursuit of happiness, mixing fact and fanta- 
Sy in unique fictions that have come to have 
surprisingly long careers of their own. The 
Spanish-style architecture of California is an 
interesting example. As Elizabeth McMillian, 
а writer and art historian who teaches at 
University of Southern California, notes in 
Casa California: Spanish-Style Houses from 
Santa Barbara to San Clemente, "Based on 
California's brief period of Spanish colo- 


BOOKSHELF 


nization from the mid-eigh- 
teenth through the early nine- 
teenth century, a fictional archi- 
tectural heritage was produced 
in Southern California from the 
1910s through the 1930s that 
gave rise to the region's most 
exotic, ornate, and lushly plant- 
ed domestic environment.” 

In fairness to the architects 
whose work is beautifully show- 
cased in this book, such as 
George Washington Smith, Wal- 
lace Neff, Roland Е. Coate, Allen 
Siple, Gordon Kaufmann, John Byers, Paul 
Williams, Kirtland Cutter and Carl Lindbom, 
their mastery of Spain's rich architectural 
heritage was not only impressive, it was 
harnassed to the creation of a new idiom— 
not a slavish copying of the past. The results 
were so satisfying that the exploration of 
Spanish colonial forms has survived to this 
day. In fact, the work of Moore Ruble Yudell, 
Henry Lenny and Jeffrey Gorrell, Rob 
Wellington Quigley, Thomas Bollay, Robert 
Easton, James Morris and Ricardo Legoretta 
continues the tradition with far greater artis- 
tic freedom. 

Architects and interior designers will 
enjoy visiting the 21 private homes featured 


in this richly illustrated volume. For all their 
courtyards, balconies, tile roofs and other 
knowing quotations from Spanish ante- 
cedents, these sumptuous residences, such 
as the Adamson House of 1928, Malibu, 
designed by Morgan, Walls & Clements, 
Kamins House, 1928-1929, Beverly Hills, 
designed by Gordon Kaufmann, and Casa de 
las Campanas, 1926-1928, Hancock Park, 
designed by Lester Scherer have typical 
20th-century American floor plans set at an 
informal and cozy scale. And why not? The 
occupants were Californians playing at being 
Spanish colonials who were happy to enjoy 
the comforts of a modern American home 
when the charade was over. >> 


Meridian storage cabinets can hold anything 
thats on your mind. 


"or more information or the name of your Meridian representative, please call 1.8 
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300.320.0508 or visit us at http://meridian-inc.com. 
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Grahl Office Ergonomics 
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This editorial index gives the page number where information about а 
product manufactured by the company listed appears. 


If you like their desks in their colors... 


Meridian desks easily configure to fit virtually any space or work style. And our ability to match any color will complement any decor. 
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Richard Foy 

In a million vears, when the 
people excavate Pioneer City, a 
suburb of Austin, Texas, they 
will marvel at the 14 million sq. 
ft. of planned residential, com- 
mercial and manufacturing 
property. If they will wonder 
what kind of people could have 
designed such a metropolis, they 
will learn of Richard Foy, partner 
and originator of Commun- 
ication Arts in Boulder, Colo., 
the firm creating Pioneer City. A 
design office that offers a full 
array of design services, Com- 
munication Arts combines int- 
eriors, architectural and graph- 
ics services to give you a 
complete “spatial experience.” 

A graduate of California State 
University at Long Beach, Foy 
founded the company in 1973 
with partner Henry Beer, and 
was joined by Janet Martin as 
managing partner in 1977. Since 
then Foy's projects have includ- 
ed the NBA Superstore in New 
York City, Arrowhead at Vail 
Resort, the logo and film cred- 
its for Star Trek, Madison 
Square Garden in New York, 
and more. 

“Um not a design celebrity.” 
insists the modest Foy, “I'm a 
conductor who conducts a tal- 
ented group of soloists and 
musicians.” The group includes 
48 employees with backgrounds 
in industrial design, architec- 
ture, graphic and interior design. 
On the other hand, he started 
with the best, working for The 
Office of Charles Eames before 
starting Communication Arts. 
He's quite pragmatic about some 
of his finest work. “People don't 
have to go into the spaces we cre- 
ate,” he says. “We have to make 
them want to.” Vail? Madison 
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Caples and Jefferson 


PERSONALITIES 


Square Garden? NBA Super- 
store? Try to stop us, Mr. Foy! 


Mom and pop—plus 


Sara Caples and Everardo Jefferson 
Sara Elizabeth Caples, AIA 
and Everardo Agosto Jefferson 
are happy to admit, “We are 
partners in a mom-and-pop 
architectural firm, the only min- 
ority-owned firm to have recent- 
ly won New York Chapter AIA 
Design Award Citations for two 
years in a row," as Jefferson 
says. Indeed, they are partners 
in Caples Jefferson Architects in 
New York, alumni of Yale—and 
proud parentis of a schoolage 
son and future architect. Jef- 
lerson is of black Hispanic her- 
itage. As for the winning pro- 
jects, both the alcoholic 
recovery center and the home 
Гога three-generation family 
have AIA citations. But the prac- 
tice is not just “mom-and-pop” 
any more than the projects are. 
“We succeed, | think,” Caples 
notes, “because of our preoccu- 
pation with architecture as the 
glue that joins our clients’ needs 
and hopes to physical space and 
reality.” Adds Jefferson, “We are 
preoccupied with using arch- 


itecture to create authentic 
experiences. Our intent is to 
create places which derive their 
strength and meaning from the 
site, the needs of the users and 
also their histories, dreams 
and aspirations.” 

Since they founded the firm 
in 1987, after separate stints at 
such firms as Edward Barnes, 
Mitchell Giurgola, Harry Weese 
and Polshek and Partners, 
Caples and Jefferson have 
focused on public and non-profit 
clients such as preschool, 
believing they deserve better 
service. Their award-winning 


designs suggest they're right. But 
the last word may rest. with their 
son, whom they take to museums 
for drawing and critiques. Would 
he give them an award? 


With the flow 


Isao Hosoe 
Isao Hosoe claims Ц was 

“some hidden force” that pushed 
him to stay in Milan in 1967 
after coming to Italy on a schol- 
arship. Born in Tokyo in 1942, 
he earned his BS and MS 
degrees in aerospace engineer- 
ing from Nihon University in 
‘Tokyo. Then he entered the “cen- 
ter of the vortex of Italian 
design” when he met Alberto 
Rosselli, noted architect, design- 
er and founder of Stile Industria 
magazine, and was invited to 
work in his studio with another 
well known architect, Gio Ponti, 
founder of Domus magazine. 

Currently professor of indus- 
trial design at the Politecnico of 
Milan, Hosoe counts among his 
design clients Fiat, Japan Rail 
West, DuPont, Cassina and Luxo, 
maker of the 1996 award-win- 
ning Heron office lamp. Diversity 
is what Hosoe enjoys most 
about product design. "I think 
that if we specialize in one field, 
then the creativity level of the 

brain diminishes,” says 

Новое. “I like to do many 

things simultaneously." 

Is the language of design 
universal? Hosoe thinks so. In 
his free time, he likes reading 
books, especially on philosophy. 
He and his Japanese wife have 
two sons, one who wants Lo be a 
physicist and the other who is 
currently studying architecture 
in Florence. “One of my main 
concepts today is centered on 
the word 'fluidity, " says the 
designer. “1 believe that culture 
based on solidity is finished." His 
design for Steelcase/Strafor's 
TNT furniture system embodies 
this. Hopefully for the design 
world, Hosoe's many creations 
will remain solid enough for us to 
continue seeing and enjoving. 


Ta6—vou're it 


John Thiele 

Drafted more than once by 
the Montreal Expos, John Thiele, 
AIA, principal of San Francisco- 
based design firm Thiele and 


Hosoe 


Graham (TaG), opted for archi- 
tecture instead. "To play profes- 
sional baseball. vou have to be 
convinced you'll make it against 
all odds, but I never really had 
that dream," he reflects. Always 
a lover of art and building 
things, Thiele admits he just 
decided one day to be an archi- 
tect and never looked back. 

After studying at UCLA, 
\rizona State and Universitat 
Stuttgart in Germany—where he 
was greatly influenced by the 
emphasis on the philosophical 
nature of design—Thiele graduat- 
ed with a B.Arch and landed his 
first job in Gensler's Los Angeles 
office, eventually becoming 
design director for the architec- 
шга! design studio in the firm's 
San Francisco office. At. Gensler, 
he enjoyed working on such pro- 
jects as Oracle, Autodesk and 
Columbia Pictures, but was also 
sobered by grim business reali- 
ties as the recession hil. “More 
than one Asian project 1 worked 
on fell through,” he recalls. “l 
started to think ‘Kuala Lumpur’ 
was a code name for busy work!” 

It was also at Gensler that 
Thiele met close friend and TaG 
partner Brian Graham. The two 
formed their own firm in 1993 
and have been busy turning out 
corporate and retail interiors and 
furniture design projects for such 
clients as Metro, Halcon and 
Bernhardt ever since. Is there a 
Hall of Fame in Thiele's future? 
Having passed up the opportunity 
to reside in Cooperstown doesn't 
mean he won't have a second 
chance to be TaGged. 
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